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Y es—you—a shavetail. You should know about 


The Infantry Battalion 
in War 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL WALTER R. WHEELER, Infantry. 
Foreword by Major General H. B. Fiske 





OT a book of regulations, statistics and rules, for these are not characteristic of the battlefield, but a book 

that, after describing the tactical functions of the organic and attached units of the infantry battalion 
and of the supporting arms, tekes the infantry battalion successively through the advance to battle, describes 
the special missions it may have to carry out, and follows it through all of the phases of attack and defense. 
Every phase of the battalion’s activity is illustrated by one or more of some 225 battlefield situations, de- 
rived from years of research into the combat experiences of American, British, French, and German battalion 
commanders. 


Officers who expect to serve in any capacity with a division must know the “what,” “why,” “when,” “where,” 
and “‘how”’ of the infantry battalion. They will find it within the covers of this book which is a new departure 
in military literature. 


356 Pages, 6 Diagrams, Full Cloth Bound, $3.00 Postpaid 
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men and women 


Berlin, 


live fe: aring to be awakened any night by the roar of ex- 


In London, Paris, and Rome, 


ploding bombs. They are digging eke cities far beneath 
They 
ground bombproofs before the buil lings are even finished. 
They are fitting their children with gas masks. 
fears turn ever er the skies. ; 


the surface. are renting apartments with under- 


Their 


Terrorism from the air stands in popular belief as the 
principal feature of tomorrow's war. Actually, the proba- 
bility of air attack on cities is steadily decre: asing. It has 
not been effective in Spain and China. A prepared 
populace is immune to terror. The threat of retaliation 
gives pause to staffs that contemplate unlimited aerial 
War. Attack from the air on populous centers no longe 
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COAST ARTILLERY 





CORPS 


offers hope of surprisc Five years ago it might have been 


tried successfully, but today antiaircraft defenses and other 


preparations have ended the honeymoon of aerial terrot 


ism and war. The theory of warfare which it represents 1s 
passing into the military attic along with the Frencl 


1Z< d 


‘headlong offensive’ ot IGIi4 and the mechat 
armies ol the recent past. 
The Versailles Treaty army of Germany, under Gen 


eral von Seeckt, making a virtue of necessity proc laimed 
the superiority of a small, highly trained force, largely 


mechanized. Von Seeckt pictured attacks with thousands 


ill com 


a thousand airplanes paralyzed the 


ol tanks breaking ove! the borde rs and disrupting 
munications while 
ot tanks 


hostile capital. The I rench answer to thousands 


ab the World War ended 
War started 
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and sudden attack was the Maginot Line. They estab- 
lished a continuous front before war could begin. But 
twenty years finds the cycle of military thought, after 
rising into the clouds with airpl: unes and wan dering down 
the highways with mechanized armies, returning to the 
trenches and strong-points of the W orld War. 

A scornful critic of gene rals as a class has written that 
the war they prepare for 1s not the next war but the last. 
Major General }. I 


the last. 


C. Fuller claims it is the war before 
The present model for tactics and strategy in 
many armies is to be found in the opening three A 
of the World War, when divisions, corps, and armies 
maneuvered into battle. In these same armies it 1s in- 
sisted that the continuous front was a prox duct of the speci: il 
conditions of 1914, and that these are not likely to recur. 
The concentration ot armies some distance behind the 
theater of operations, their slow advance on foot toward 
contact, protected and screened by large units of cavalry 

this is the model. To 1914 aioe a few modern 
weapons are added, and a little motor transport, and then 
battles, model 1914, are refought. Alone, in the middle 
of a continent, divisions, brigades, and even regiments, 
are maneuvered—on paper, at least—with both flanks 
open. 

The validity of these theories is open to question. In 
an almost war occurring not so long ago in Europe, the 
two armies faced each other across thew fortified border. 
The continuous front was formed before war started, and 
this may well have supplied one reason for its suppression. 
Had the two armies clashed, there would have been no 
room for maneuver. Maneuver room could only have 
been gained by battle. Along the Manchukuoan border, 
Russian and Japanese forces fore each other on a fortified 
and occupied line. The Maginot Line is paralleled by a 
fortified German line. Boundaries between Russia, Poland, 
and Finland are fortified and manned. On every boundary 
in the world where war might break soldiers face each 
other. Continuous fronts are already formed. Contact is 
already established. Tomorrow's war will start as the 
World War ended—with a continuous front—and end 
as the World War started—with maneuver. 

Soldiers’ efforts to avoid the pitfalls of the last war are 
represented by the Douhet theory and the dream of a 
mechanized, high- -speed army. Both resulted from efforts 
to avoid stabilized fronts and wars of attrition in which 
even the winner loses. To Douhet, the power of the 
defensive had become so great that fronts could not be 
broken. He visualized the ground armies as on the de- 
fensive along their national borders. The air armies, alone 
capable of passing over the trenches, were to win the war. 
They would attack lines of communication, manufactur- 
ing establishments, governmental headquarters, and even 
the civil population, and destroy the ability and will of 
the enemy to fight. The logic of Douhet, granted his 
premises, is irreproachable. But his premises were based 
on an exaggerated idea of the powers of air attack, and an 
underestimate of the offensive power of ground armies 
and the moral resistance of civil populations. 


September-O Ober 


In theory, the mechanized army could preve: > ty 
formation of stabilized fronts by sudden attack |< th 
outset. It was expected to disrupt the mobilization £ thy 
enemy and win the war by capturing key politics’ anq 
communications centers. But the fronts to prevent such 
an interruption are already in being. The hard-headed 
French established a checkmate. Von Seeckt’s dreat shir 
foundered on the Maginot Line. 

Were the military - ae wrong when they assiimed 
that stabilization for three years in France was a result of 
special conditions? No; for the formation of fronts it 
modern war is a product of new agencies of warfare. 
Stabilization on the Western Front o.. wr from relatively 
short lines, a shortage of ammunition, and an approxi. 
mately equal combat power of two great armies. And 
now, the very threat of envelopment by motorized and 
mechanized troops forces the continuous front. The foot 
soldier of 1914 could be blocked when he attempted to 
move at a rate of ten or twelve miles a day toward the rear 
of his enemy. The mechanized force of today can move 
two hundred miles to the flank and rear in twenty-four 
hours. Fronts must be extended to prevent such envel- 
opment; barriers established in time of peace to block the 
sudden attack. A nation can have no flanks; an army can 
have no flanks. An open flank is but an invitation to a 
mechanized force to march around and to the rear, and 
render the position of the army untenable. And so, lines 
are extended in peace to international boundaries, to the 
sea, to great mountain ranges—to impassable barriers. 
In this y of total war, each nation becomes a vast 
fortress ringed by barriers, artificial and natural. And this 
protection gains time to assemble the citizen armies. 

The continuous front is not a condition peculiar to a 
European war. A continuous, or perhaps discontinuous, 
front more than a thousand miles long was formed in 
Spain almost at once. Franco’s line of communication 
guards, from Toledo to Don Benito, found themselves the 
occupants of a front. Everywhere, from the Pyrenees to 
the Mediterranean, isolated bodies joined to establish the 
continuous line. It was unforeseen, but inevitable. A road 
or valley without its protecting barrier was a free highway 
for troops in motors to turn the whole battle line. The 
demands of the barrier took precedence over the massing 
of an offensive maneuvering force by either contender. 
They still do. 

Though but a quarter as many men are fighting on each 
side, they are maintaining, in Spain, a continuous front 
more than twice as long as that of the World War in 
France. The war started without preparation, without 
thought of forming fronts. The objectives of the opposing 
forces were the great cities. If the continuous front was 
inescapable 1 in Spain, it is inevitable in any war. 

A continuous front is not, however, synonymous with 
stabilization. Certain military writers, reasoning from 
the stabilization of 1915 and 1916 on the Western Front, 
have assumed that stabilization is inevitable. But the 


front in Spain is not stabilized and never has been. The 
front in France was not stabilized during 1918. A stabr- 
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zed front results when forces of approximately equal 
sowe face each other along a continuous front. The 
see deadlock on the French front was the result of 
ammunition shortage. Only blasting could dislodge the 
burr: wing soldiers, but both France and Germany had 
exhausted their blasting materials. Had either foreseen 
the nprecedented expenditure of ammunition and sup- 
plied greater stockages or possessed a higher manufactur- 
ing apacity, there would have been no stabilization. 
Either could thus have won the war. 

Sequactous military thinkers, pointing to the period of 
stabilization in France, proclaim that all stabilization 1s 
the result of the power of defensive weapons and organi- 
~tion. Lhe World War proves precisely the opposite. 
Offensives were successful when means were available and 
the technique of their use was understood. | The defensive 
is never impregnable. Ample and appropriate means and 
suitable technique can break it. Artillery blasted through 
the most powerful lines in 1918. Since then, the tank and 
urplane have been developed to aid artillery and infantry. 
Motors make possible the surprise concentration of the 
necessary mass, and supply it continuously with men, am- 
munition, and food. 

Defensive power, moreover, aids the attacker ‘ust as 
much as it does the defender. No army is strong enough 
to attack everywhere at once. The attacker must defend 
nine-tenths of his line. Defensive organization permits 
him to do this with limited numbers. Thus ts he able to 


concentrate enormous masses against a single sector and 


9 
S 
overwhelm it. The greatest art in modern war is to make 
the power of the defensive work for the attack. Given a 
definite superiority, an attacker can, by threats at many 
points, force the dispersion of hostile reserves while he 
concentrates his masses. 

It is also true that combat power is more than ever 
dependent upon materiel. If the World War used entirely 
unforeseen quantities of ammunition, the requirements of 
tomorrow's war are equally unrealized. All weapons fire 
faster. To an ammunition usage of almost unimaginable 
vastness must be added tank and airplane replacement. 
The average battle life of an airplane in the World War 
was less than twenty hours; the average actual life at the 
front, about thirty days. What nation is now prepared to 
replace its air fleets at such a rate? The destruction of 
half the tanks used in a single engagement may be a com- 
monplace. What nation can build new tanks at such a 
pace? It is quite possible that a future war will see stabili- 
zation again, purely for lack of factories and stockages to 
replace the usury of battle. 

Other things being equal, the nation with the greatest 
stocks of war material, or, in their stead, a war industry 
ready to turn out ammunition, aircraft, and tanks as fast 
as they are used, will win. Germany's greatest strength 
for war does not lie in its army of a million men, but in 
an industry rapidly expanding to equip an army suddenly 
increased from one hundred thousand to a full million 


with more than a million reserves. 
industrial mobilization is a magic word on the lips of 


all general staffs. But only the nation definitely preparing 
for offensive war ata foreseen time will dev clop its indus 

try or stockages to the degree that tomorrow's war will 
require. The democracy with defensive strategy, unable 
to foresee the time ot hostilitic Ss, cannot afford to stock or 
be prepared to manufacture, war materials on the scale 
needed. If it did, its stockages and equipment might be 

come obsolete, its plants and plans useless. Indeed, the 
waste of peacetime preparation now approaches the 
waste of war. Democratic peoples live in the present, and 
the facts of tomorrow are always unexpected. The nature 
of democratic government and the pacific inclination of 
democratic peoples make industrial counter preparation 
tor a war on tomorrow's scale a practical impossibility. 
The industrial requirements of modern war favor the ag 
gressor naton. 

Thus, the two inescapable features on the new face of 
war are the continuous front and the unimaginable d 
vouring of matériel. No longer, in the face of mechanized 
war, can a nation have an unfortified frontier. No longer 
will it suffice to have an air force in being, a tank force in 
being, a three-month stockage of ammunition. Behind 
these must be a plant in being, ready to replace unprec 
dented consumption. Neither plant plans nor paper plans 
of industrial mobilization can go into action fast enough 
to replace losses of matériel in the early stages of wat 
The nation that breaks the continuous front will be the 
nation that can supply ammunition and replace airplanes 
and tanks a month earlier than its opponent. The in 
dustrial front is as important as the ighting front. It is 
total war that may be expected. 

Even the United States does not esc ape these servitudes 
Our most potent allies are two great oceans. In recorded 
history, no great nation has ever been so favored. But 
oceans are highways. Our frontiers are sea frontiers. Out 
continuous front is occupied by the navy, backed by the 
air force and coast defenses. Behind those barriers we 
alone among the great nations may have time to organize 
our army and prepare its industrial support. 


Soldiers teach the practice ot war by extracting little 
parts from the whole of war, classifying the parts as to 
type of operation. Then they set up situations in prob 
lems and maneuvers so that the classical solutions are 
applicable. Envelopment, penetration, delaying action, 
etc. are illustrated. The situation ts made to ht the solu 
tion. Years of thus thinking about war in samples obscures 
the whole, and by then the pieces cannot be made to fit 
into a whole even if it were perfectly seen. 

To gain a true picture, the outset of war must be 
visualized. When there is tension between adjacent na 
tions, the newspapers inform us that large-scale maneuvers 
are taking place in the frontier areas. Both sides deny that 
this has any significance. But border forces are reinforced. 
If war then breaks, the two armies are in contact in small 
force, facing each other on the frontier. The opposing 
armies flow to the battle areas behind the border barriers. 
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Concentration takes place on the battlefield and not in the 
interior. 

What will the air forces, the only forces at this time 
capable of passing the barrier, be doing? Will they be 
out knocking over buildings? Hardly! They will be busy 
where they can serve their country most effectively. At 
the outset, it seems probable, their greatest service will be 
to delay and disorganize the movement of enemy troops 
to the border. Not then are cities and industries the vital 
targets. Most important of all tasks will be the effort to 
prevent the strengthening of the continuous front. It 
must be kept weak to ease the problem of breaking it. 
Hence, air forces will be used against troop movements. 
Every marching column will be swept with bombs and 
machine guns. Every railroad track will get its quota 
of bombs. 

At the same time, the air forces will have to protect 
their own troop movements from the hostile aviation. 
This may become so important that attack on hostile avia- 
tion in the air and on its airdromes will become the vital 
task. This decision will be difficult, and one that cannot 
be made in advance. 

In important areas activity in the air will be almost 
continuous. Soldiers may have to give up the immemorial 
march to battle, for long columns on roads are the dream 
targets of the aviator. Marching at night gives a partial 
protection. Movements by rail may be so delayed and 
interrupted as to be impracticable. Only the motor re- 
mains. Its roads are many, difficult to destroy, and easy to 
repair. A wrecked train blocks the tracks for a day. A 
wrecked truck is shoved into the ditch and traffic con- 
tinues. These conditions will probably force the use of 
trucks for all troop movements to the front. And trucks 
will not be safe in long columns. Just as soldiers must 
disperse and move forward in small groups when they 
come into the zone of fire in battle, so in the future will 
they have to filter through the beaten zone of air attack by 
movement in single trucks. This zone is not of unlimited 
depth; perhaps thirty miles, perhaps fifty miles, perhaps 
seventy-five. But whatever its depth, within it there can 
be no masses, no perfect targets for the hostile aviation. 


It is at the outset of a war that surprise is most easily 
obtained, and speed is a main element of surprise. Su- 
perior peacetime preparation is a surprise. The strength 
of the German armies in 1914, reinforced by their reserve 
corps, was a surprise to the French. The direction of the 
German attack was a surprise. The speed of mobilization 

was a surprise. The rapid reduction of Belgian fortresses 
by artillery heavier than any ever used in the field before, 

was a surprise. The Germans were in turn surprised by 
the speed of Russian mobilization. New surprises are 
likewise being prepared for tomorow’s war. Unquestion- 
ably, mobilization will take place with greater speed, 
and some of the former steps in the process will doubtless 
be eliminated. 

Getting the ‘“‘mostest men thar fustest” is more im- 
portant at the outset of war than at any time during it. 


Se ptember-O 


But it ts a mistake to assume that surprises will repx 
terns of the past. The surprise of tomorrow may 


neutralization of air forces by ground weapons; a 
even be the unexpected success of enormous mas. ; of 
tanks in a break-through obtained by superior S| in 
the opening phases of war. No greater mistake be 
made than to visualize war as if it were a fixed for; 

In no field of war has uninformed imagination stray d so 
wildly as in the popular conception of aerial war. S« | Jiers 


and staffs who become infected with these pub 

thusiasms will have their surprises. Aur forces are tl 

of as darkening the skies in numbers and performing 

prodigiously. The air forces of the World War are th: 

of as negligible in comparison with those of tomorrow’ 
war. 

Germany, England, and France each manufactured 
about fifty thousand airplanes during the World War. 
Germany surrendered eighteen thousand at the Armistice. 
Such numbers will probably never be produced in an 
equal period again. The airplanes of 1918 were small, i 
expensive, and relatively simple to construct. The wd 
ers of today cost from one hundred thousand to half 
million dollars, and the cost is still mounting. hi 
tion takes from six months to a year and a half; they can- 
not be replaced without long delay. Will such costly 
craft, fragile as a flying insect, and practically itreplace- 
able, be used on every trifling mission? Obviously not. 
They will be reserved for work suitable to their cost and 
importance. Just as a navy is unwilling to risk its fleet 
without hope of compensating results, so will the air forces 
decline to operate their irreplaceable squadrons against 
trifling objectives. They will be saved until the tasks at 
hand are important enough to warrant the chances they 
may have to take. 

The effectiveness of antiaircraft defense may also be a 
surprise. If the results obtained by German matériel in 
Spain can be used as a standard, it appears that localities 
well defended by antiaircraft artillery are immune from 
bombardment. Not because bombers cannot get through 
the antiaircraft defense, but because the losses are too great 
to justify the results obtained. The time ts approaching 
when antiaircraft defense, like coast defense, will accom- 
plish its mission_of hol ding off the enemy by its mere 
presence, with never the opportunity of firing a shot. But 
antiaircraft materiel will always be limited in amount 
There will be enough to protect certain vital localities, but 
it will never be available in quantities sufhcient to limit air 
operations seriously. 

The failure of air forces to perform the prodigies ex 
pected of them will be a surprise because everyone looks 
for some explanation, hidden as yet, to account for the 
small results in Spain and China. In theory, a ton of gas 

can kill 45,000 men; in the World War it took a ton to 
kill one man. A single rifle bullet can kill half a dozen 
men; in the World War, 28,000 were fired for each man 
killed. A single bomb can destroy a bridge—in theory; 
perhaps two aire will have to be dropped to accom- 
plish the destruction, and perhaps, too, the bridge can be 
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din a day. In a year of steady bombardment, the 
Japa ese att force, unopposed, has failed to interrupt the 
Can »n-Hankow railway for more than a few hours at a 
time. In Spain, two railway lines from France supplying 
she L ovalist forces, have continued to operate under almost 
daily attacks from Franco’s bombers. The single-rail 
line ‘rom Barcelona to Valencia continued to run tor al- 
most two years until it was cut by Franco's advance to the 
sea, Franco's four hundred modern bombers are not a 
weak force if weighed against the limited communications 
they have been attacking. In a major war the air forces 
would be larger, but so would their tasks be more 
numerous. Recognition of their real limitations will lead 
to their use in concentrations great enough, and on ob- 
ectives important enough, not to dissipate their unique 
capabilities and unexampled power. 

But though many soldiers do not exaggerate the cz apa- 
bilities of fighting aviation, they have unlimited faith in 
the powers of enreciinn aviation. A squi adron of thir- 
teen observation pl. anes is allotted to each division. These 
are each given, in maneuvers and problems, one or two 
missions a day. Methodically they make their scheduled 
fights up and down all roads in the hostile rear, and 
photograph ¢ great areas of territory. How simple; what 
quantities A information they bring in! The general 
makes his daily flights to observe the course of the “battle. 
Artillery fire is adjusted from the air. The whole thing is 
as unreal as popular belief in a five-minute denradieas of 
Manhattan Island. 

When battle is intense, pursuit aviation will operate 
constantly over the lines. The single observation plane 
fortunate enough to escape small-caliber antiaircraft cannon 
will be the prey of pursuit patrols. Observation, in battle, 
will have to be fought for. Three observation ships will 
need the protection a a pursuit squadron. Fishing expe- 
ditions for information will only result in the loss a plane, 
pilot, and observer. Specific, vital information will war- 
rant an expenditure of the air power required to obtain it. 
But the G-2 practices of using observation aviation current 
in many armies have no basis in the reality of war. When 
the thirteen observation planes of each of the divisions 
have once been reduced to two or three before the first 
week of battle is over, then will they be concentrated in 
the larger units and sent out with proper protection on 
Siniend | and specific assignments. Information worth the 
loss of a half-dozen airplanes and crews can only be infor- 
mation of the greatest importance. 

The nature of tomorrow’s battles depends upon the 
whole silhouette of tomorrow's war. The tactics of small, 
inde pendent maneuvering forces have no application to 
the reality of the continuous front and of support by tank 
masses and combat aviation. Instead, tactics will be power 
tactics. It is not the maneuver of men that must be 
learned, it is the maneuver of power, of which men are 
but a part. What must be learned is the concentration, 
application, and continuity of application, of all the powers 
of armies. Not men alone, nor aviation alone, not tanks 
alone, nor artillery alone, but all of these coérdinating 
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their action toward a uniform objective, reinforced by 


endless rivers of ammunition and replacements, are the 
tools of power tactics. 


The preliminary steps ot the offensive battle will be 
efforts to get the enemy off balance. His reserves will 
be dispersed in answer to feints. Secondary offensives will 
torce him to counter-attack, thus reversing the offensive- 
defensive balance. W hen the main eck takes pl ace, it 
will be a surprise and initial success should follow. It 
may be made on a broad front to allow the massive en- 
trance of men and material to flow through and spread out 
on each flank, or it m: ry be in the form of two penetrations 
converging toward a point and pinching out a pocket 

“pocket eactics.” The break can be accomplished only 
with the help of all the available means of war. In 1918 it 
was men and artillery; now it must be men and tanks sup- 
ported by artillery and combat aviation. 


The first reaction of the defender will be to concentrate 
his air power to delay the flood pouring through the gap 
in his defensive dikes. Closely following will come his 
tanks and troops in motors to form new dams. The 
tacker’ § air force will operate with his troops to make the 
break-through. As soon as the break is made, the au 
force will delay the movement of enemy reserves, and 
will also protect its own troops from the defender’s frantic 
air attacks. Will air forces be wasted at bombing cities and 
rail lines at a time like this? The break- through may mean 
total destruction for the defender and a victorious end of 
the war for the attacker. For both, the vital need tor ait 
force help is on the field of battle where the main decision 
is being resolved. Every other air force objective is sec 
ondary. 

Great battles require periods of re-supply and recupera- 
tion between them. It ts during these periods that air 
forces will be most effective in attacking the movement 
of ammunition toward the front and the military manu 
facturing establishments in the rear. Offensives may thus 
be delayed or disrupted. One searches in vain for justifica 
tion of independent air operations against objectives not 
related to the objectives of the ground armies. Whatever 
the future mz Ly show, the gain of tomorrow's war depends 
upon the success of the ground armies. Air forces will 
make their principal contribution in support, both close 
and distant, of ground operations. 

If the war turns into stabilization and a war of attrition, 
there may be some logical (but no humane) justification 
for the acrial attack of political and economic objectives. 
A people, weary and worn with years of fruitless war, 
may succumb to discouragement if the hostile air force 
constantly harasses. W ‘ey can tell? Perhaps it may be 
tried. 

No picture of tomorrow's war is complete without the 
black warriors of propaganda, subversion, and sabotag 
in the shadows. Propaganda exalts the virtues, strength, 
and nobility of its sponsors. Underground organizations 
spread dissension and corrupt the faith of the op ponent in 
his leadership and cause. 


Sabotage makes the best-laid 
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plans go awry. In many nations in the world the black 
war 1s being fought today, the preliminary of the blood 
war. It ts real war, a war of lies and corruption, of spies 
and destruction. In certain nations two- and three-year 
courses are given in universities of subversion. Our own 
nationals attend and come back to undermine our insti 
tutions. We are not prepared for war until we are pre- 
pared to hght subversion. 

Among all the combat agencies of war, the infantry re 
mains the center of gravity of battle. Only the infantry- 
man can bold ground and protect himself. But no longer 
can the infantry alone win ground. The tragic Queen of 
Battles, without her servitors, 1s no longet queen. She 
remains at the center of military power, but 1S powerless 
without her staunch supporters. 





Se pte mber-O 


| he silhouette ot tomorrow s war shows it startir 
a continuous front. The front will be broken 
application ol power tactics on a new scale. All t 
ments of military power will be coordinated to hel; 
the objectives of the ground army. The war may | 
or lost, or it may be stabilized, as a result of the bat 
the industrial front. In the lines and 1n the factor 
forces of subversion will hight. This war, pounding 
the will of the soldiers and nations, may be decisiy 
too, 1s not prepared for and met. The sphere of vy 
pands. A new view of the whole 1s needed, and a ne) 
lution ot war into Its components. The classical rie 
war with which soldiers, fascinated, play, and lose al 
ot the world’s growth and change are still, and eve 
be, vesterday’s and not tomorrow’s war. 














[he new semiautomatic rifle, soon to become familiar 
to certain units, has made good in a big way. Numerous 
tests by the Infantry Board of U. S. Rifle, Caliber 30, 
M-1, and the firing conducted by the Regular Class ot 
The Infantry School, have more than justified the expec- 
tations instilled by performances of experimental models. 

The new weapon has received a thorough workout. 
Results indicate that men armed with it not only will fire 
much more rapidly than with the 1903 rifle, but more ac- 

urately and with less fatigue, and that they can maintain 
accuracy during a far longer period. The tests have shown, 
too, that the new weapon 1s staunch mechanically, and 
that malfunctions can be expected to be few. 








Soon after this article appears approximately 7,500 ol 
the new M-1 rifles should have traveled from the pro 
duction line to the hands ot troops. The future of f the 
weapon will then rest largely in the hands of line ofticers 
Extended tests indicate that if they ap ply the simple 
regul: tions governing mechanical tr: uning, care 
the M-1 rifle will realize a fire power at least two and a 
half times greater than the Springheld. Indeed, Bc nning 
tests show chat the aver age sol lier is apable ot att: uning 


and usc 


a sustained cadence of ire ot 30 shots a minute with the 
M-1 rifle and, morcover, that it 1s comparatively casy to 
train him to fire with satisfactory eficiency. Among the 
recent tests by the Department of Experiment 1s one that 
offers an interesting comparison between the two rifles. 
In this test, two groups of ten recruits ( and just to mi ike 
it harder, Field Artillery recruits at that) who had never 
fired a rifle, 


were turned over to two ofhicers of less than 














one ye ars service. The first group was armed with the 
Springfield, the second with the M-1 rifle. Each group 

was given 3/ 4 days training in nomenclature, assembly, 
and , an care and ie aning, service of the rifle, 
functioning, immediate action and stoppages, and prepara- 


5 
get, ap proxim< ately the same 


.. 


tory marksmanship. Each group then fired at 1,000 
inches on the same type of tar 
number of rounds per man, and on the following day 
fired at 200, 300, and 500 y ards. The per cent ol bes on 
the I ,OOO- inch range was 66 tor the Springfiel« 1 group 
and 87°, for the M-1 group. At the longer ranges the re- 
sults were 80 for the Springheld group and 91 for 
the M-1 group. 

Then, on the following day, each group fired a combat 
problem involving firing for a minute and twenty seconds, 
ate ach ot three ranges 200, 300, and 500 y ards a tot: il 
hiring time of four minutes. The Springfick 1 group fired 
364 sonal and made 246 hits (67 ), an average ot 6.1 
hits per minute per man. The M-1 group fired 689 rounds 
and made 576 hits (83°/,), an average of 14.4 hits per 
minute per man. 

The superior accuracy of men armed with the M-1 was 
not an isolated ex: ample. In the opinion of the Department 
ot E xperiment, men armed with the M-1 and given the 
same amount of preliminary training as men waned with 
the Springheld, will consistently outshoot them. More- 
over, with considerably less training they will shoot fully 
as well as men armed with the wider weapon. It is true that 
more time 1s required for mechanical training with the 
M-1 rifle. But less time is needed for preliminary marks- 
manship training which can be immediately concentrated 
on essentials, ich as sighting, aiming, position, trigger 
squeeze, and time fire. 

The outstanding factor, however, is the fact that the 
much lighter moda does not hurt the inexperienced firer 
the first time he fires a shot, hence the tendency to flinch 
is markedly less. On the other hand, a man firing the 
1903 rifle for the first time often does not hold the rifle 
tightly and consequently gets smacked on the jaw. Or his 
thumb strikes his nose or a finger digs into his face. Gone 
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ther are the lessons previously learned. The man concen- 
trat: on protecting himself from the kick of the rifle, and 
fir ng 
sque ze Is largely based on combating this inherent fear 
of t! recoil. Because of the far lighter recoil of the M-1 
rifle. this fear is eliminated in nearly all cases. The firer 
can oncentrate his entire attention on correct aiming and 


is the result. In fact, the emphasis on trigger 


getting the shot off while his aim is correct without dis- 
curbing his aim. His trigger squeeze can be very fast and 
stil ot disturb his aim, for very few men have a tendency 
to flinch with the M-1, and jerk the trigger. 

Another thing which increases accuracy and reduces 
traning time ts the sight of the M-1. The big, broad 
fro sight never blurs, the rear peep is close to ‘the eye, 

i the icatien drum on the rear sight can be zeroed and 
set in such a manner that if the ary a wishes to fire at a 
range of 300 yards he sets 300 yards on his sight. He does 
not have to remember that at 300 y ards it 1s necessary to 
set 340 (and there isn’t any 4o-yard graduation). Further- 
more, elevation and deflection changes are in minutes of 
and each of the clicks will move a bullet one inch 
for each hundred yards of range both in elevation and de- 
flection. One simple problem illustrated on a target will be 
enough for a group of men. 


] 
angle, 


No longer ae they be 
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ol 


bothered with using complic ated tables for point 
windage. 


Another important characteristic of the M-1 rifle and 
one which greatly increases its value in combat, in the 
opinion ot the Department ot Experiment, is the huge 


saving in fatigue of the firer. A test was conducted with 
three groups of twenty men each, one armed with the 


M-1 nfle, one with the Springheld, and one with the 


M- 1922 caliber .22 rifle. After sixty consecutive shots 
the efficiency of the fire of the men armed with the 
Springfielc | began to fall off rapidly ; after 150 consecutive 


shots the men were merely seeking to get the ordeal overt 
and after 300 consecutive shots none of them were < apable 


of firing. On the next day when it was pl: inned to repeat 


the test, and 


would rather go to the hospit: il than hre any more with 
the Springfield. The men of the group hring rthe M 1922 
caliber .22 rifles were in 


the men said they unable to do so 


were 


a condition after 
Although no faces had been battered, the 
continual turning of the butt pl: ite during the manipula 
tion of the bole had made their shoul lers 


almost as bad 


300 rounds. 


actually raw 
These men were willing to fire the next day but said then 
shoulders were so stiff they did not think they could shoot 
with any 


accuracy. The men armed with the M I rifles 
































The squad leader demonstrates field stripping. 


hired their 300 shots at a steady rate, and there was no 
complaining. Accuracy decreased somewhat after 150 
rounds bec ause their left arms bec ame tired. But even be 
yond 300 rounds their accuracy was still good enough for 
all normal combat firing. On the following day all. these 
men were willing to fire and did so, and their accuracy and 
rate of fire was aes the same as on the previous day. A 
few men said that their left arms were a bit stiff from tight 
slings, but otherwise they had suffe red no ill effects. aa 
a further test, onc man hred 700 consecutive rounds ata 
rate of about twenty-five rounds a minute. He wore no 
shirt, the butt plate resting against his bare shoulder. No 
ill effects were visible except that the checkering of the 
butt plate “pinked” his skin slightly. 

Test firing indicates that a prope rly lubric ated M- I rifle 
using suit able ammunition should not develop any mal- 
functions until about 4oo rounds have been fired. How- 
ever, careful lubrication is essential. Under normal condi 
tions about 98°, of the malfunctions will result from a 
breakdown in the lubrication of the weapon. The exact 
point at which this will occur will depend largely upon 
the care with which the weapon is lubricated and the rate 
of fire to which it is subjected. 

In one test 300 consecutive shots were fired with each 
of ten rifles in about 15 minutes without any malfunctions 
occurring. One rifle fired 527 rounds in approximately 


Rear view of the M-1 rifle showing 8-round 
cartridge clip. 
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Kneeling position. 


21 minutes and then a failure to feed occurred. Another 
rile was fired 328 rounds in about 7 minutes. No mal- 
functions occurred, but the rate of fire was so great that 
the forearm began to char. This last was not aimed fire. 

It should be understood that malfunctions occurring 
from lack of lubrication do not place the rifle out of action 
until more lubrication can be applied. The firer can still 
operate the rifle by pulling back the operating rod for each 
shot. Actually, a greater rate of fire can be delivered with 
the M-1 rifle in this manner than with the 1903 rifle, 
probably because it is easier to operate, even in that man- 
ner, and because the 8-round clip requires fewer reload- 
So far as known, the only malfunctions that will 
tender the weapon unserv iceable are those resulting from 
the breakage of an essential part. 

The experience of the Department of Experiment has 
been that the M-1 rifles, like mew automobiles, are a bit 
stiff and inclined to be sluggish at first. After they have 
» been fired some, the small imperfections in metal surfaces 


Ww 


ings. 
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[he 


rifles are fired, provided they are kept properly lubricated 


more the 


in contact become polished and smooth. 


the easier the action becomes and the greater the number 
of rounds that can be fired without malfunction. 

The Regular Class a 
ninety-eight M-1 rifles and thirty-three old experimental 
tiles borrowed from the 2gth Infantry. The M-1 rifles 
had far fewer malfunctions. After a short period of pre 


t The Infantry School fired with 


liminary training and four hours of instruction practice at 
200 yards, the onilente recorded scores as follows 

4 rounds, kneeling, slow fire 

16 rounds, prone to prone, 25-5 ard rush (60 seconds) 


8 rounds, prone to kneeling, seconds) 


- 
The high individual score was 139 out of 


25-yard rush C7 
a possib rhe 
140, and the average score was 109.9. Of the 143 students 
firing, nine scored 130 or higher. 

‘Tieek on all counts, the M.- 1 rifle appears to be a great 
advance in the basic shoul ler weapon ot the infantry 


soldier. 
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ekman Night Combat Traini 


ky Captain Wendell G. Johnson, INFANTRY 


. 


The World War saw many raids and attacks made at 
night. 
ha witnessed as many, if not more, night operations per 


The Spanish civil war, during its two-year course, 


unit engaged, especially by the Loy alists. Therefore it 
can be said that night fighting is no longer a “special 
operation”: it 1s a common sosthed of achieving surprise; 
it is a means of getting through enemy defensive hres 
when friendly artillery or cain: are lacking to neutralize 
them; 
where hostile aviation or pa RE forces can be ex- 
pected to deliver counter-attacks against daylight offen- 
Finally, we know that widhdieatie: or reliefs 
must usually be made at night if they are to be successful. 

These facts seem to be well realized in the German 
Army, for much training time is devoted to night work. 


Some idea of how the Germans handle instruction in 


and it IS, above all, a procedure of great utility 


5 


Sive action. 


night combat is given in La Revue d'Infanterie for June, 
1938, in which ‘Meior Leger reviews the book Night 
Fighting by General von Artur-Boltz. 

This work contains many instructions similar to those 
in our texts on scouting and patrolling; also many others 
of a different turn to which any infantryman may well 
give attention. 

Under individual instruction, the reviewer groups train- 
ing of the ear and eye, the use of weapons and tools in 
datkites, orientation, training for messengers, communi- 


Under 


group training, comes squad instruction in attack, defense, 


cation training, training of horsemen and ‘deivers. 
patrolling, outposts , also platoon, company, battalion, 
and regimental exercises. 

These are the exercises suggested for individual train- 
ing in hearing and seeing: 


Ear TRAINING 

(Conducted away from traffic noises and in darkness) 

(1) Place the men near a gravel road and a dirt road. 

(2) Horsemen approach at a walk and trot, turn 
around and return by the same road. Cyclists, pedestrians, 
detachments, motor vehicles, carts, do the same. Point out 
that the harder the road surface, the better and farther 
away one can hear. 

(3) Place the men in an open field. Have them listen 
to a man who crosses a hedge, a ditch, and then talks, 
coughs, or rattles his equipment. Have them listen to a 
machine-gun cart moved by hand. 

(4) Place the men near a wood or within it.. Then have 
them listen to an enemy approaching in the wood ox run- 
ning through the brush, then to the sound of an axe. 

(5) In an open field, have them listen to an enemy 





sped field fortifications, driving stakes, putting 

wire. 

(6) Have them detect and locate various noises: un- 
ning motor, barking dog, neighing horse. 

(7) Catwenily, shea shen how to don equipment 
silently, load a vehicle, harness a horse. 


Eye TRAINING 
(Exercises carried out by small groups ) 
(1) Have several men stand on a hill so that some of 
gainst the sky. 
until they see these figures. 


them are visible a Have recruits approach 
Then have the men move 
Ask: How far away were the men seen? 


Why? Were all or only a part visible? (E xplain that some 


away gradually. 


stood out against the sky, that others were not seen owing 
to concediunens 3 in shadows. ) Were any bushes or other 
objects confused with the men? If there is moonlight, 
invite attention to the greater ease of observation occa- 
sioned by reflection Siete helmets, rifle barrels, and faces: 
also the same effect if flares are used. 

(2) Have several men lying flat, other kneeling, still 
others acting as machine gunners in position—some ex- 
posed, others partly under cover. Then give the group 
undergoing training a sector of observation, and by means 
of prearranged signal lights, have the objectives kneel, 
lie down, get up, disappe2 ar and reappear, open fire. These 
acts shoudl first be done well, then poorly. 


(3) Have a man stationed at different distances, who, 
upon signal, lights a cigarette or a lamp which he moves 
along as ie walks. 

(4) Have a group go through different movements at 
such a distance away that it can barely be recognized, 
subsequently varying the size of the group and the dis- 


tance. 


5) Station riflemen and machine gunners at various 
ranges and have them open fire upon signal. Also have 
artificial smoke and bursts of fire appear. 

Questions should be asked: Where are the objectives? 
How far away? What direction does the fire come from? 
All distances should be verified in daylight. 

The author also gives exercises for training in the 
handling of weapons and tools at night, in marching, and 
in erecting field fortifications. The training in orientation 
and messenger work at night is iieuiler to our own 
methods. The training of horsemen and drivers is de- 
signed to enable them to work quickly and quietly in 
darkness. 

Group instruction in night work is carried out by having 
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erform different operations during darkness. Many 
exer. SeS ate designed so that Blue weg Red units oppose 
each other, each carrying out the part which would be 
sort, al under combat conditions. 

; \| yor Leger draws attention to the frequency in these 
combinations of small 
actions seeking to deceive the adversary; 


exer 1SeS Po delaying actions; 
“bl ing” 


ations of positions at night and occupation of or- 


eva 
ganized and reconnoitered positions farther to the rear; 
the leceptive activities of skeletonized units while the 
main body is withdrawing; violent assaults to carry a posi- 
tion: immediate counterattacks; infiltration of small units 
through the position; reliefs; operation of refilling points 
for automatic arms; and practice in conduct under 
artificial illumination by flares. 

The author suggests the following procedure fora patrol 

consisting of one platoon: lndivitiedia carry a piece of 
het doth on the back for identification. The bayonet is 


fixed. Only the le ading men load their we: apons. For 

reconnaissance, the platoon marches as follows: a team 
(squad ) of riflemen ts deployed at small intervals in front; 
behind them the rest of the platoon marches in a line of 
single-fle section columns—distance between men in 
column 25 steps (this seems too great), interval between 


columns 10 steps. 


The signal for assault is whistle 


el] 

given by the platoon leader. 
Judging by what one reads in German military periods 
cals, the army bevond the Rhine makes practical use of 
training manuals such as the one written by General von 


Artur- Boles. 


night operations assiduously enough in our schools, but 


As tor ourselves, we study the subject ot 


rng we give them enough tume in the training of out 
infantry. units? We would do well to put our combat 
arms on a night shift periodic ally in order to acquaint 
them with eecmened activities where the only bnght lights 
are those of rockets, flares, gun hire, and bursting shells. 




















GUISE: A Logistical Nightmare 


Ry Major Richard G. Tindall, \NFANTRY 


In the closing davs of Au 
gust, 1914, shortly after the @ ‘ 
Allied defeat in the Battle of q have signed your cursed order, 
the Frontiers, the French 
Fifth Army established a though qd wonder PS | one has 
new record for military con 


tortions. In the space of a right fo sign an order contrary 


few hours a force of som« 


thirteen divisions virtually to one s conscience Pere mee 


turned itself inside out, 


a” 





marched across the front of 
a victorious enemy, attacked 


fourth day of forced m 
in almost tropical heat over 
roads jammed by thou 

of refugees. To make it 
ters worse, the supply 
tem was close to a b 1K 
down and meals for 
almost constantly mar 
troops were tew and 
between. The conditio: 
the subordinate units 


be summed up as follows 


parallel to its original front—and got away with the whole The Group of Reserve Divisions on the left (wi 


incredible performance. Moreover, this tactical and log- flank was inferior in morale, training, and discipline. 


istical miracle contributed materially toward turning the French had never contemplated giving these troops | 


s 
te 


tide of battle against the armies of Germany on the entire mary combat missions, and had treated them according| 
5 


Western Front. os 


On the morning of Au- 
gust 27 no one in the Fifth General Charles Louis Lanrezac, commander of the 
Army had the slightest ink French Fifth Army 
ling of any forthcoming ac- 
robatics; indeed, the army 
appeared incapable of such. 
Defeated, harried, and hur- 
ried, it was in retreat to the 
southwest, with pursuing 
Germans at its heels. It was 
battered and bewildered, ex- 
asperated and exhausted. In 
many units the troops were 
dejected, commanders em- 
bittered, and staffs torn by 
dissension. The army was 
not far from being fed up. 

The troops marched early 
on August 27, with orders 
to reach the south bank of 
the Oise and Thon rivers by 
the end of the day and take 
position in the areas shown 
on Map 1. This was the 


This article is based princi- 
pally upon the account of Colo- 
nels Lestien and Thierry d’Ar- 
genlieu, the French, German, 
and British official histories, the 
accounts of Generals Lanrezac, 
de Lardemelle, and Rouquerol, 
and of Colonels Valarche and 
Larcher, Spears’ Liaison, and 
Colonel Koeltz’ study on the ac- 
tion of the German Guard at 
Guise. 








Yet, here they were in the 
forefront of battle. As might 
have been expected, they 
were extremely disorganized 
and tired, although they had 
not vet been seriously 
gaged. There was much 
straggling and General Lan- 
rezac, the army commander 
had lost what little faith he 
had had in them. 

The commander of the 
XVIII Corps reported to 
Lanrezac that many of his 
units had not slept for three 
days and that none had eaten 
for twenty-four hours. This 
corps, however, had given a 
passable account of itself in 
previous fighting which had 
cost it 6,000 casualties. In 
addition to its two organic 
divisions,’ this corps had at- 
tached to it the 38th (Afn- 
can) Division, an excellent 
unit in fair condition. 

The III Corps was in sorry 
shape. It had been engaged 

"A few days later General 
Joffre in speaking of the XVIII 
Corps, is sail to have remarked 
that it was a good corps but that 
the men did not like being shot 
at. However, at the time of th 


Battle of Guise two of its three 
divisions had good reputation 
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Map 1: Complications Were Just Starting 


in particularly unfavorable and exasperating conditions in 
the Battle of the Frontiers, where it had lost 10,000 men, 
and its morale had suffered noticeably as a result. The 
corps commander was to be relieved and replaced on Au- 
gust 28 and the two division commanders were unsatis- 
factory. 

The X C orps had also been engaged piecemeal and in 
unfavorable conditions in the same battle. Its 6,000 casu- 
alties included a division commander. Its morale was 
none too good. Attached to it was the 37th (African) Di- 
vision, which in spite of fairly heavy losses was still in 
sound condition. 

The I Corps (General Franchet d’Esperey) was in 
splendid ieee It had suffered little and had met with 
no reverses. It had even gained some minor tactical suc- 
cesses and had proved itself a supple maneuvering unit. 
The staff clicked and the subordinate commanders were 
excellent. (Two of its brigade commanders were named 
M: angin and Pétain.) This corps had an extra brigade of 
active troops and in addition, the 5st Reserve Division 
was attached. The 51st had suffered in earlier fighting 
and its value in any offensive action was doubtful. 

On the extreme right (east) was the 4th Cavalry Di- 
vision. This was comparatively i intact, but its value was 
greatly diminished because its horses were exhausted. 

a fact, the entire army was extremely tired, except for 


the | Corps. This unit’s retreat had been ably conducted; 
good arrs ingements had lessened the efforts demanded ol 
the troops, an 1d somehow the | Corps seemed able to do 
more with less exertion. As yet the Fifth Army had re- 
ceived no replacements, and this accentuated the already 
large differences in the combat efficiency of various units. 

The poor condition of the troops was only one of many 
worries that beset the army commander. General Lanre 
Zac re alized that he, personally, was on the spot that to 
date his conduct of oper ations had not met with the ap 
prov: al of General Joffre, the commander in chief. In turn, 
Lanrezac disapproved of Joffre’s strategy which had 
brought the Allied armies to the verge of disaster, and his 
confedence in Joffre’s judgment and in that of Joffre’s staft 

was decidedly shaken. His soul was torn by a conflict be- 
tween loy alty to his superior and his conception of his 
duty to France. 

Lanrezac had recently been informed that Joffre had a 
new plan: to build up a mass of maneuver (a new Sixth 
Army formed of troops brought from Alsace and Lor 
raine) on the west flank and chen resume the offensive. To 
gain time to form this new army, the Fifth Army and its 
neighbors were to retreat slowly, delaying the Germans 
by counterattacks. On August 25 Lanrezac had informed 
Joffre that he would resume the offensive as soon as his 
army had cleared the defiles of the Ardennes and reached 
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terrain suitable for the employment of the French 75-mm. 
gun. But no action had been taken, that day or the next, 
to prevent the German debouchment from the wooded 
region which ends a few miles north of the Oise. Instead, 
Lanrezac’s orders of the 26th provided for a retreat in three 
marches to the vicinity of Laon. This, according to Joffre’s 
orders, was the positon that the Fifth Army was to occupy 
at the me of the general French counteroffensive. On 
the evening of August 26, the GQG liaison officer, Colo- 
nel Alexandre, had pointed out to the army staff that the 
army was drifting back without any effective delaying 
action, and that GQG craved action. 

Lanrezac’s relations with his own staff were not the best. 
Moreover, the staff was divided within itself. Some of- 
ficers thought like the army commander; others like GQG. 
The GQG ‘faction felt that the army commander had never 
really tried to carry out orders and that the tactical reverses 
in the Battle of the Frontiers could be attributed largely 
to his hesitation, lack of leadership and indecision. Lanre- 
zac realized that a portion of his staff considered his de- 
‘ to break off battle 
a sign of weakness. Yet he felt certain that 
that decision had saved the army and France from im- 
minent and irreparable defeat.’ 


cision on the evening of August 23 
and retreat 


General Lanrezac’s perturbation was allayed not at all 
by the fact that the British Army was on his west. He 
held a contemptuous opinion of the military talents of 
the British commander, Sir John French, and had no illu- 
sions as to how the British felt about him. On the day be- 
fore, in his very presence, Sir John had complained to 
Joffre that Lanrezac had retreated without giving him due 

warning and had thereby imperiled the British Army. 
Previously, a British liaison officer, a mere lieutenant, had 
come into his office, looked him in the eye, and told him 
that if the British Army came to disaster as the result of 
his action, then England would not pardon France and 
France would not be able to afford to pardon him. To 
say that relations with the neighbor on the west were 
“strained” puts it mildly. 


At the moment, this neighbor was reported to be in 
rapid and confused retreat. The day before (August 26) 
part of the British had suffered a new and serious reverse 
near le Cateau. Sir John’s staff appeared to be in some 
doubt as to the exact location and situation of their units. 
Lanrezac was informed that the British were farther south 
than the French, and that the British commanders ex- 
pected their units on August 28 to be south of the Oise 
below la Fére. 

In contrast to the almost constant friction with the Brit- 
ish, Lanrezac’s relation with his neighbor on the east, the 
French Fourth Army, is quite cordial. This army, gen- 
erally abreast of the Fifth, was separated from it by a gap 
of some twenty kilometers. 


The enemy situation, as understood by General Lanrezac 
on August 27, was as follows (Map 1): Several German 


. “*Although Lanrezac’s conduct of the Battle of the Sambre is de- 
batable, his decision to break off the fight and retire is now gen- 
erally considered not only to have been sound, but also an act of 
great moral courage. 
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corps, presumably of the First Army, were belie: -d jp 
pursuit of the British. Another force of three t fou 
corps, pre ‘sumably the bulk of the Second Army, hac been 
pursuing the French Fifth Army. This German 
which had beaten the Fifth Army in Belgium, hac been 
advancing southwest and appeared to be gliding actos the 
front of the Fifth Army. It was on the march fro the 
northeast toward the general line: la Capelle—Wass:cny. 
which its advance elements probably would reach 0: the 
evening of August 27. In addition, enemy concentrations 
(possibly part of the German Third Army) were reported 
in Chimay, Hirson, and Rocrot. 

At 6:40 A.M., August 27, Lanrezac’s plan for a tliree- 
day march back to the Laon position were upset by the 
following brusk telephone message from Joffre: 


Tce 


You told me that as soon as you left the wooded region 
where the employment of your artillery is difficult you in- 
tended to throw back the forces that have been following you 
by means of a counterattack well supported by artillery. Not 
only do I authorize you to carry this out, but I consider such 
an attack indispensable. Your troops are in good condition; 
their morale is excellent. You must take advantage of this. 
To act otherwise would diminish their morale and perhaps 
compromise the result of the campaign. The zone of Vervins 
into which you are moving lends itself to such an operation. 
Do not take into account what the English are doing on your 


left. 


At the time Joffre’s message was received, the troops 
had already been on the march for several hours. Lanre- 
zac was not enthusiastic about this idea of a counterattack. 
At 7:10 A.M. his chief of staff, General Hély d’Oissel, 
talked over the telephone with General Berthelot, Joffre's 
deputy chief of staff. The following conversation ensued: 

Hély dOissel: We take it that it is on the southern bank 
of the Oise that we are to counterattack the Germans be- 
cause: (1) The ground on the north bank does not lend itself 
to the employment of artillery; (2) In the Commander in 

Chief's telephonic order the following words occur: “The 

zone of Vervins into which you are moving lends itself to 

such an operation.” 

Berthelot: Of course. 

Hély d’Oissel: Therefore you do not ask us to recross the 

Oise today, the 27th, with a view to advancing toward the 

Germans on the north bank, over ground unfavorable to the 

employment of artillery? 


Berthelot: No. 

As a result of this conversation the Fifth Army con- 
tinued its march toward the designated billeting areas 
south of the Oise. Colonel Alexandre, GQG liaison officer, 
appeared at Army Headquarters later in the day pre- 
sumably to check up on preparations for carrying out 
Joffre’s orders. He developed the spirit of these orders 
with emphasis and added that from the start the Fifth 
Army had been expected not merely to retreat but to strike 
back at the Germans and delay them. 

The Chief of Staff sharply replied that by its rapid re- 
treat the Fifth Army had disengaged itself from its pur- 
suers and thereby gained time in which to establish itself 
on the positions designated by Joffre. For the time being 
the matter ended there. Lanrezac reported to Joffre that 
he would halt near Vervins and strike the Germans as they 
crossed the Oise. He added that it was essential to con- 
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ce his army on a narrower front if he was to deliver 
are blow, and that he was proceeding to do this. 

( mplications, however, were just starting. Later in 
the ay Colonel Alexandre returned with a startling sug- 
ges: on which GQG had charged him to make to the 
Fift) Army, namely that the direction of the counterat- 
tat should be toward St. Quentin! He said that since 
the principal purpose of the operation was to take pressure 
off : ¢ British, a blow against the flank of the forces pursu- 
ing them would be the quickest and most effective way 
of ing this. Therefore the Fifth Army should contain 
the German Second Army with part of its forces behind 
the Oise, while its remaining units should attack toward 
the west at the earliest possible moment. The operation 
was feasible, he said, because the German Second Army 
had been weakened by detachments left to besiege Mau- 
beuge. 

| anrezac and his staff were dumbfounded by this bomb- 
shell. Soon Colonel Alexandre became involved in an 
acrimonious argument with Major Schneider, Lanrezac’s 
G-3. Schneider complained that GQG seemed to have 
no idea of the difficulty of executing the orders it tossed 
around so lightheartedly. He spoke feelingly, for if the 
plan were adopted he would have to work out one of the 
most involved march schedules on record. Alexandre, 
however, brushed his objections aside. 

‘After all, nothing extraordinary is being demanded of 
the Fifth Army,” he said. “You are facing north, aren’t 
your” He placed his hand on a map, fingers spread out 
toward the top. ““Well, you will face west.” He turned 
his hand ninety degrees. * ‘Nothing very difficult in that, 
is there?” . 

At this Major Schneider forgot the deference due the 
rank and position of the man he was addressing. 

“Oh, Colonel, don’t talk nonsense,” he bieeee out. 

“You people just can’t be induced to do anything,” was 
the liaison officer’s rejoinder. 

Lanrezac, who, according to the British General Spears 
“had been standing by biting his mustache,” now bound- 
ed into the dispute and vielently expressed his opinion of 
GQG strategy, GQG tactics, GQG logistics, and GQG 
liaison officers. Alexandre then departed. 

According to the authoritative account of the French 
Colonels Lestien and Thierry d’ Argenlieu, Lanrezac re- 
fused to contemplate any change i in his plan for a counter- 
attack toward the north. He apparently intended to dis- 
regard the “ suggestion’ ’ of the liaison officer. Nevertheless 
his chief of staff prepared an order providing for the 
army to go into a huddle. Units were to move on August 
28 to areas indicated on Map 1. The operation would be 
extremely complicated, for many crossings of columns 
would be required; and it would also be highly dangerous, 
for it involved a flank march in the immediate presence of 
the enemy. But, if all went well, the dispositions would 
permit an attack on the 2gth either to the north or to the 
northwest—although not a very good attack in either in- 
stance. When the Chief of Staff presented the order to 
| anrezac, he at first refused to sign it. 





General Franchet d’Esperey, commander of the French 
I Corps 


“Are you trying to ignore me altogether?’ he asked. 


However, after ;! relection and atter hearing the 


arguments of his staff, he gave in. 
“There,” he tolc | the C hief of St: iff, as he handed him 


the signed document, 7 have signed your cursed order, 


5 
although [ am wondering whether one has a right to sign 
an ovllex th: it is contrary to one 's own conscience. 
This order was issued at 8:00 P.M., August 27. A tew 
minutes later the following telegram came from Joffre 
Information received indicates that portions of the German 
VII and IX Corps, part of the German Second Army which 
1S opposed to you, have been left before Maubeuge T here 
fore it 1s possible for you to help the British Army by acting 
against the forces operating against them west of the Orse 
Consequently you will move your left tomorrow morning be 
tween the Oise and St. Quentin and attack any force moving 
against the British Army. ) 
Tomorrow! Whoever had drafted that telegram must 
have been wholly ignorant of the actual situation of the 
Fifth Army, and blissfully unaware of such things as time 
and space. To the army staff, the direction ordered for the 
attack was sour enough, but as for the time that was 
entirely out of the question. Only the reserve divisions 
could possibly ¢ get into position the next d: iy for such an 


attack, and what good could they do? GQG must think 
*Lanrezac’s exact words were hardly parlor French and have 
not been literally translated. 
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an army could pirouette like a ballet dancer. Such move- 
ments took time; no blow could possibly be struck toward 
St. Quentin until the 2gth, when some of the active corps 
had been shifted to the left. The entire day of the 28th 
would be required for this. Lanrezac therefore decided not 
to attempt literal compliance with that part of the order 
concerning the date of the attack. He allowed the move- 
ments he had just ordered to be executed, and planned to 
supplement them early on the 28th by instructions to 
certain units to advance still farther to the west. 

Thus ended a trying day for the army commander. The 
following day would be worse, for if ever an army com- 
mander needed a rabbit’s foot, the French Fifth Army 
commander needed one on August 28. 

As a result of Colonel Alexandre’s report, Joffre arrived 
in person at Lanrezac’s headquarters early on the 28th. 
Lanrezac immediately began to explain the difficulties of 
the proposed operation. It seems at first he failed to 
state that preparatory movements were actually in prog- 
ress. He impressed Joffre as being nervous and as having 
lost control of himself, his staff, and his army. Joffre ex- 
ploded, and threatened to deprive him of his command. 
Lanrezac having complained that he had received only 
oral orders for the attack, Joffre directed one of his staff 
officers to draft the following order, which he ee 

The Fifth Army will, as soon as possible, attack the Ger- 
man forces which advanced against the British yesterday. It 


will protect itself on its right with minimum forces, carrying 
out long-distance reconnaissances on this flank. 


The atmosphere then cleared somewhat and as Joffre 
departed, he placed a large hand on Lanrezac’s shoulder 
and said, “It is a question of the safety of two armies—the 
Sixth and the British. I am counting on you.’ 

As Lanrezac turned his attention to arrangements for 
the attack, there suddenly appeared to be an excellent 
chance of British coéperation. A French liaison officer 
found the British I Corps—the unit nearest the Fifth 
Army—to be in good condition although the rest of the 
British seemed to be in disorder. The commander of the 
I Corps (Sir Douglas Haig) was eager to participate in 
the battle, and an agreement was reached providing for 
the British to advance northward from la Fere on St. 
Quentin. Haig pointed out that his participation was sub- 
ject to the approval of Sir John French, the army com- 
mander. 

Lanrezac appears to have had the following impression 
of the enemy late on August 28. The German First Army 

was believed to have continued pursuit of the British, 
moving southwest. Some columns were even seen moving 
westward. One or two divisions were believed to be 
moving from the region of Wassigny through St. Quentin. 
The bulk of the German Second Army which had reached 
the general line: la Capelle- -Wassigny, August 27, had 

ushed some elements toward the Oise in the afternoon 
of August 28, but Lanrezac had no information that in- 
dicated an attack against the Oise crossings by large 
forces. The threat on the east appeared to have dissipated 
also. The German Third Army seemed to have marched 
southward and southeastward on August 28. The entire 
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area: Logny- -~Chimay— 
be clear of the enemy. 

In preparation for the attack, the chiefs of staff 
various corps were summoned to a conference at Ma: \e at 
3:00 p.M., August 28. Lanrezac suggested moveme tt of 
the | Corps to the left flank, the foot troops to mo by 
rail and the rest of the corps by marching. The I ¢ tps 
chief of staff protested that although such a movement 
would eventually place his corps on the exposed left 
flank of the army, a desirable thing 1 in itself, it neverthe- 
less would result in that unit not being available for battle 
on the 29th. He suggested that if the I Corps marched 
early, it would be available in the region south of Guise 
by noon. G 

“Our troops are in splendid form, and I promise that 
wherever you engage them, they will throw back the 
enemy, ” he said. 

“You're right,” 





Hirson was report d to 


| 
the 


Lanrezac agreed. And he indicated 
that he would employ the I Corps in the manner sug- 
gested. The conference broke up soon afterward and the 
army staff proceeded to issue the formal attack order 
which in part read as follows: (Map 2.) 

The German First Army is engaged frontally against the 
British and attacked on its right flank by the French Army 
of the North. 

The Fifth Army will attack its left flank tomorrow and en 
deavor to envelop it from the north. Direction of attack 
St. Quentin and north thereof. 

The XVIII Corps, crossing the Oise at 6:00 A.M., at Ribe- 
mont and Séry-les-Méziéres will advance toward Hombliéres 
and Marcy so as to move around to the north of St. Quentin. 
It will have a detachment on its left to maintain contact 
with the British I Corps. . . . 

The III Corps, crossing the Oise at . . . after the XVIII 
Corps has debouched on the nght bank, will advance echeloned 
to the nght rear of the XVIII Corps, so as to protect the latter La 
against any attack from the north on the nght bank of the Lai 
Oise. 

The enemy will be attacked wherever met. 

The X Corps will move into the region . . . [shown on 
Map 2}. It will cover from the north the crossing of the 
Oise by the bulk of the army. . Its artillery will be pre 
pared to help the III Corps booth west of the Oise. ord 

The 4th Cavalry Division (with the 51st Reserve Division 
and one infantry brigade of the | Corps attached) will occupy did 
the region of Vervins and reconnoiter the direction of Rocroi, 
Hirson, Fourmies, and Avesnes. It will oppose any hostile 
advance from those directions. pt 

The 51st Reserve Division is no longer under the orders of sug 
the I Corps. 

The I Corps, attaching one brigade to the 4th Cavalry Di reg 
vision, will march in one column via Marle and le Herie to ed] 
Jonqueuse with its advance guard and to Bertaignement 
Farm with its main body. It will start its march at 4:00 A.M 
The rear division of the corps will remain in army reserve in o! 
the region: . [shown on Map 2.} Th 

The Group of Reserve Divisions will remain in its present erl 
zone in reserve. Its artillery will be prepared to assist the dif 


movement of the XVIII Corps. 

A separate order transferred the 37th (African) Division 
from the X Corps to the III Corps. The division was 
directed to join the III Corps in time for battle. 

General Lardemelle, then chief of staff of the I Corps. & 4, 


is authority for the statement that the army staff distorted | 
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Map 2: Lanrezac’s Order of August 28th 


General 
Lardemelle insists that the order as issued did not repre- 
sent Lanrezac’s views, that the staff thought first and fore- 
most of how the order would sound to GQG, and there- 
fore concentrated on saying “acceptable” things. At first, 
says Lardemelle, the army commander refused to sign the 
order, but finally he allowed himself to be cotieinced. 

In this involved situation, no plan could be devised that 
did not have its drawbacks. The very best that could be 
hoped for was to reduce these somewhat in number and 
gravity. Lardemelle’s analysis of Lanrezac’s actual order 
suggests a few desirable changes. 

* the first place a queer grouping 1s found in the 
region of Vervins. A crack infantry brigade and a mark- 
edly clumsy infantry division were attached to a cavalry 
division, presumably for the protection of the east flank 
(or should this direction now be referred to as the rear?). 
The cavalry division commander lacked the staff to prop- 
etly handle this aggregation, not to mention his personal 
difficulties in the command of an excessive number of 
troops of three varying degrees of mobility. Moreover, 
since the available information indicated no threat from 
the German Third Army, the 51st Reserve Division could 
have been better employed elsewhere; for example, to fight 
de ensively as an exterior unit. 

'f there were too many troops assigned to the protective 


Lanrezac’s directive when drafting this order. 


mission on the east, the security on the north was not 
enough. The shaken X Corps was too weak numerically 
to carry out this mission by itself, particularly since its 
best division had been taken from it. It had to move to its 
designated positions on the morning of August 29, by a 
flank march right across the front of the enemy, unpro- 
tected by other units. It had no chance to organize the 
ground and the position to which it was ordered could 
atlly be enveloped from the east. 
Oise was abandoned. 


The obstacle of the 


The attack, executed in large part by interior troops, 
was certain to be a piecemeal ein. The XVIII.C lorps was 
to advance first. The I/] C orps was to cross the Oise later, 
merely with the mission of furnishing flank protection for 
the XVIII Corps. In any event nothing decisive could be 
expected from an offensive by the ie “Corps 


it simply 
was not an attack unit. 


The excellent I Corps was ry 
in second echelon and was not intended to be used a 
unit since it was split into three groupings. 

If Lanmrezac’s own staff distorted his original plan, the 
British completely destroyed it later in the evening. At 
10:00 P.M. word arrived from Sir Douglas Haig that his 
cavalry and artillery would be able to intervene at g:00 
A.M. but that his infantry could not debouch until noon. 


And then . . . about 1:00 A.M. on August 29 word ar- 


rived from Haig that Sir John French would not permit 
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Map 3: A Logistical Nightmare 


him to participate in the battle at all! Sir John wanted 
the British I C vorps to have a day of rest. Spears says that 
Lanrezac’s anger was fearful and that he said “terrible, un- 
pardonable things about Sir John French and the British 
Army.” 
spised reserve divisions to take part in the attack in order 
to protect the south flank of the XVIII Corps. 

All this day the troops of the Fifth Army had been 
struggling to get into position for the attack. As can be 
seen trom Map 3, this was no easy task. The road blocks 
and disorder were almost indescribable. The supply sys- 
tem broke down. The rear guards left on the Oise were 
unable to rejoin their divisions in time for the battle. 
Confusion was everywhere. 

For example, the 35th Division of the XVIII Corps, 
marching westward to get into position, was delayed for 
hours near le Herie where columns of reservists crossed its 
path. It then received news that strong German columns 
were breaking the resistance of French rear guards near 
Guise, and were crossing the Oise. The division com- 
mander turned his division to the north and a desperate 
meeting engagement followed, for the Germans actually 
were across the river. The 35th Division checked the 


Lanrezac was now reduced to ordering the de- 


“For a detailed discussion of the 35th Division on this day see 
“Where Angels Fear to Tread,” by Captain C. T. Lanham, The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, May-June, 1935. 


German advance but was unable to drive it back across 
the Oise. After dark the division was ordered by its corps 
commander to withdraw and move to its assigned billeting 
area. Presumably it would be replaced by "eoleee French 
units. At daylight the division’s rear elements were just 
arriving in sheet assembly area; obviously the 35th could 
not be. used in the initial advance toward St. Quentin 
Thus the XVIII Corps would have to attack with two di- 
visions instead of three. 

Strangely enough, on the evening of August 28 the army 
commander was ignorant of all this’ and much more. He 
believed he could count on 109 infantry battalions for hi 
battle the next day. Actually only 53 were available and 
unengaged; for not only at Guise but all along the north- 
ern front, and unknown to Lanrezac, ‘strong German 
forces had crossed the Oise on August 28. On the morn- 
ing of August 29 as the French launched their attack to- 
ward St. Quentin, these German forces moved southward 
in what they believed to be a pursuit of a beaten enemy. 
Seldom in war has there been a more complete miscon- 
ception of the situation by all concerned. 

The XVIII Corps crossed the Oise and, advancing in 
two columns, surprised and struck in flank a German di- 


vision marching south near St. Quentin. Had the XVIII 





to report the fighting on the south bank of the Oise near Guise 





"By some incomprehensible oversight the XVIII Corps failed 
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Cory been ready for an action in force, the German di- 
visio. would have been annihilated. Actually only a local 
effec: was produced. The rest of the Germans faced to the 
fank and attacked; the rear French elements in each 
colur. rushed forward without arranging for fire support 
and s.on no one knew what was going on. 

Ar other German division marching southwest also be- 
came engaged, partly against the XVIII Corps and partly 
against the reservists. Here another series of local dog- 
fights took place. All units attacked without coédrdination 
and without knowing what they were attacking. Regi- 
ments and battalions escaped entirely from the control of 
their leaders, advanced a few hundred yards, met mur- 
derous fire and disintegrated. A French cavalry squadron 
stood in formation alongside a road, while a German staff 
in automobiles passed in review before it. Before the startled 
French could act the Germans stepped on the gas and 
escaped. The staff of the German X Reserve Corps in au- 
tomobiles drove into a village occupied by the French, 
and in the ensuing melée, the corps commander, General 
von Kirchbach, and his chief of staff were wounded. Such 
confusion is typical of a meeting engagement when secur- 
ity and information measures have been neglected. 

The XVIII Corps now learned that the III Corps, in- 
stead of crossing the Oise, had been forced to face north, 
in the region south and southwest of Guise, to meet a 
German attack from the north. The commander of the 
XVIII Corps at first decided to stop and hold his ground, 
but later ordered a withdrawal east of the Oise. The re- 
serve divisions, which had only engaged 5 battalions, also 
withdrew. Thus ended the French main attack. It was 
not brilliant. The Fifth Army had failed to get its weight 
into the blow; in all, only some 20 battalions had been 
engaged. 

W That had happened was simple. The French X Corps, 
as has been seen, was not in position on the evening of 
August 28 to protect the north flank of the army; there- 
fore on the morning of the 2gth it had to march across the 
front of the Germans on the Oise. Although nearly within 
rifle shot of each other, neither force knew of the other’s 
presence. The morning was foggy and soon all along the 
front advancing Germans struck the marching columns of 
the X Corps. A series of piecemeal engagements ensued 
in which the X Corps was driven back in confusion. 

The III Corps, struck in flank as it prepared to cross the 
Oise, faced to the north. Its engagement was piecemeal 
and its infantry sought to close with the enemy. It was 
broken or pinned to the ground by German rifle and artil- 
lery fire. Similarly, the advance of the German infantry 
was stopped by the artillery of the French III Corps, which 
had been massed by the corps chief of artillery. 

Meanwhile, Lanrezac, back at Laon, endeavored to 
direct his battle while Joffre sat by and watched every 
move he made. Lanrezac had recovered his poise and 
played his cards coolly and calmly. But Laon was so far 
back, communications so poor, and events moved so 
rapidly, that many of the most important decisions of the 

ay were made on the initiative of Lanrezac’s subordinates. 
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Of these subordinates, the most outstanding was Fran- 
chet d’ Espérey, then commander of the | Corps, later to 
become the victorious commander of the Allied forces on 
the Salonika front and a Marshal of France. As the I 
Corps, moving in one column, approached le Herie early 
on August 29, Franchet d’E sperey heard of the reverse 
of the X C rps. He at once ordered his advance guard to 
deploy and his artillery, thus protected, go go into position 
near le Herie. It appears that at this time he contemplated 
engaging one brigade with powerful artullery support to 
restore the situation. 

About 11:00 A.M. a staff officer arrived from army. The 
idea of sending part of the | C lorps to the left flank had 
been revived. “The rear division of the corps was ordered 
to move to Faucouzy, a small railway station, where it was 
to entrain, starting at noon, and be moved to the left 
flank. Franchet d’ Esperey exploded. ‘What! You have 
a battle on here now and you split your best corps in two?” 

Nevertheless he issued orders for the movement to the 
entraining point and turned his attention to the front. 
Troops of the X Corps were dribbling back. Franchet 
d’Esperey used his staff and escort to halt and reorganize 
these men. One or two generals came back. Franchet 
d’Esperey bawled them out. A battery, then a battalion, 
then another battalion of artillery of the 20th Division 
with the divisional artillery commander passed near the 
| Corps C.P. south of le Herie. 

“What are you doing, Colonel?” asked Franchet 
d'Esperey. 

“I am awaiting orders.’ 

“Orders? I'll ae you orders. Go into position he re, 
and Franchet d’Esperey pointed to the side of the road. A 
little later he grabbed a battalion of the corps artillery of 
the X C lorps and another of the 37th Division which ap- 
peared to be wandering aimlessly around. An imposing 
mass of artillery soon was in position near le Herie. It re 
mained silent for a time because d’ Esperey did not yet 
wish to disclose its position. Me anwhile the troops of the 
Ist Corps strug ggled forward as the troops of the X Corps 
straggled back. 

Franchet d’Esperey felt it imperative to stop the retreat 
of the X Corps. The fact that its commander was his 
senior did not keep d’ Esperey from sending him the fol- 
lowing forthright note: 

I see one of your brigades passing. The thing that has suf 
fered most is the morale of your generals. This brigade is 
being reformed at Housset. I am sure that at 2:00 P.M. an 
energetic chief would know how to use it. Colonel M. re 
ports to me that it was engaged in a most deplorable fashion. 
Everything is going all right on the left. The XVIII Corps 
and part of the III Corps have crossed the Oise and are pro- 


gressing. It is essential that you hold your present posi 
tion. 


Meanwhile the III Corps also began to call for help, 
and it was obvious that the contempl ated attack by one 
brigade would be insufficient. Nothing less than a co- 
ordinated effort by a large force could restore the situation. 
About 1:00 p.M. the assembly of troops was progressing 
well; the last infantry brigade was arriving. Franchet 
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d’Esperey realized that launching the | Corps into battle 
was a serious step—in fact, army, not corps, should take 
it and indicate the desired direction of attack. But as ume 
passed and no orders arrived, d’Espeérey realized that the 
| Corps would have to strike from the vicinity of le Herie 
if it was to be engaged on the 2gth. Time and space for- 
bade any wide flanking maneuver. He therefore issued 
tentative orders so as to be able to attack toward Guise 
on short notice; but he withheld the order of execution. 

At 1:20 P.M. several orders arrived from army—all 
contradictory. They had taken hours to arrive (there 
was no telephone communication). The latest stated that 
the army’s principal mission now was to throw back across 
the Oise the Germans who had advanced from the north. 
The I Corps “would act in liaison with the III and X Corps 
as the situation warranted.” Franchet d’Espeérey thus had 
a free hand. His attack could be launched by 2:30 P.M. 
The German advance to his front had slowed down but 
his right fank was now in danger. The German progres- 
sion appeared to have reached Sains and some troops of the 
| Corps would have to be diverted to oppose this advance. 
Moreover, it seemed certain that the III and X Corps 
could not pull themselves together and attack in conjunc- 
tion with the | Corps by 2:30 p.m. So Franchet d’Espeérey 
withheld his hand. 

He began, instead, to grapple with an insidious idea. 
The thought of one of his good divisions clustered around 
a small railway station almost within artillery range of a 
great battle racked his soul; it took but a few logistical 
calculations to salve his conscience. About 3:00 P.M. his 
decision was made on his own initiative—he would cancel 
the order for his rear division to entrain and use it to at- 
tack to cover his right. Perhaps army did need it on the 
left flank, but when would it get there? How long would 
it take a division to entrain from one entraining point? 

Out went the orders for the division to move north and 
attack. (Only one regiment had entrained so far.) More 
artillery moved into position. During this time incessant 

calls for help were being received from neighboring units. 
Franchet d’ Eepieny invariably answered the liaison officers 
who brought the appeals: “No. I will not move until I 
am ready.” 

Finally he was informed that all the artillery was in 
position, commanding the terrain to the front and that the 
infantry awaited only a signal to advance. 

“Are our horses here?” he asked the Chief of Staff. 
eet. 

“Mount up.” 

The corps commander and the corps staff on horseback, 
pennon displayed, moved forward to the line of departure 
as the advance started. Everyone could see them, for the 
terrain between le Herie and Guise is devoid of cover. To 
raise the morale of neighboring units Franchet d’Espeérey 
made the start of the advance a parade-ground formation. 
Banners fluttered, bugles sounded, bands played the Mar- 
seillaise and officers waved their sabers. Regiment after 
regiment swept forward cheering. 

Offhand this sounds like a set-up for an A-1 massacre, 


Se ptember-( 


LOber 


but Franchet d’Espeérey had been prudent enough 
this imposing demonstration by the most massive » tiller, 
support that had so far been seen in the war. Fifte. 1 bar. 
talions supported an attack on less than a four-k: 


COver 


neter 

front—better than a battery for each one hundred ards 

Each dangerous locality was sprayed with shells a: | the 
German artillery largely neutralized. 

As the advance started, Franchet d’Espérey sai to 


brigade commander, later to become famous as Mi irshal 
Pétain, ““Well, Mr. Professor of the Ecole de Guerre 
what do you think of this movement?” 

The I Corps swept forward several kilometers an the 
Germans went back before it. Battered units of the [I] 
and X Corps joined in, and the Germans took quite a 
buffeting. The theatrical features of the attack were dis. 
continued as the French neared the enemy. The advance 
progressed until darkness, when the confusion incident t 
a long advance across country brought the troops to a halt 
The G “rmans were driven back several kilometers but not 
all the way into the Oise. The victory of the I Corps over 
the enemy was therefore rather inconclusive; but not its 
victory over its neighbors. The spectacular advance of the 
| Corps made a marked i impression on the I[I-and X C “orp 
For the first time they saw the enemy retire before them 
and from that day on the III and X became bigger and 
better corps. 

The next day the Fifth Army withdrew to the south or 
orders of General Joffre. Despite the withdrawal, the 
French felt the battle was a victory and claimed it as 
such. They speak of the engagement as the Battle of 
Guise (where the French won). Similarly the German: 
call the same fight the Battle of St. Quentin (since the 
Germans had the advantage west of the Oise). 

The Fifth Army had been at grips with the German 
Second Army under von Biilow. Immediately before the 
battle von Bulow had suffered from palpitation of the de- 
cision. Within a few hours he issued four orders—all 
different—as to what he wanted his army to do. His las 
guess was that the French intended to continue the re- 
treat, so his last order was a pursuit order. He split hi 
army into two groups, separated by a wide space and by 
the Oise River, and was lucky therefore to get off as light! 
as he did. The German success at St. Quentin (after be- 
ing surprised) was due principally to inferior French per- 
formance, although much credit must go to the splendid 
fighting ability of the German soldiers. The encounter 
southeast of Guise was also a surprise to the Germans; in 
fact, on the front of the Guard Corps the first contact was 
made by the corps telegraph battalion which through error 
clattered down the road into the French lines and got 
shot u 

The lef flank of Biilow’s army escaped a more serious 
reverse largely because of the inertia of the 4th Cavalry 
Division and attached units. The cavalry had been di- 
rected to operate against the Germans crossing the Oise 
and it had a splendid chance to obtain a resounding success 
over the Guard Corps (the left unit of Biilow’s army) 


which was engaged frontally and had almost no flank pro 
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19 GUISE: A LOGISTICAL NIGHTMARE 
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Map #4: Strategically, the results were far-reaching 


tection. The French cavalry, ideally located to strike this 
exposed flank, seems to have scarcely made a pass at the 
enemy. 

What might have been done ts illustrated by the action 
of one artillery captain. He moved his battery forward 
close behind some cavalry scouts and fired eighty shells at 
the fank column of the Guard C vorps. As a result there 
was an incipient panic in one brigade of the 2d — 
Division and the entire division seems to have had 1 
stomach for offensive action the remainder of the day. 


In fact, the outstanding impression we get from the 
Battle of Guise is that of the virtue of initiative. At 
Guise nearly every instance of initiative had the happiest 
of results. Accounts of the battle abound with splendid 
examples such as that of the battery commander, that 
of Franchet d’Esperey, and that of the commander of 
the French. 35th Division, which permitted the army's at- 
tack to be launched as desired by the high command. 
There are many German, as well as French examples, but 
above all there is the action of Joffre. In a truly desperate 
situation—for it is difficult to paint a blacker picture than 
that of the Allies’ left wing prior to the Battle of Guise— 
Joffre had the instinct to realize that something must be 
done to upset the smooth execution of the German plans 
and had the courage to take a calculated chance. 


To make a flank march across an enemy’s front, pivot an 
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army ninety degrees, and then attack is a grotesque mili 
tary conception. a sounds like the insanity that Lan- 

Perhaps the fact that all factors 
mulitated against the Fifth Army's engagement made 
success possible. The counterblow was so risky, so absurd, 
that it was une xpected and therefore a complete surprise 
to the Germans. 


rezac considered i 


What did it accomplish? Tactically there was no great 
advantage either way, but strategically the results were 
far- reaching. The attack of the Fifth Army took pres- 
sure off the British and off the new French Sixth Army 
which was being attacked in its concentration areas. But 
more than this, it proved to be the proverbial monkey- 
wrench in the German war machine. As a result, von 
Kluck’s First Army changed direction to the southeast. 
From the start of the battle until well after the French had 
withdrawn, von Biilow, commanding the Second Army, 
yelled for help. He first wanted Kluck to help him win 
the battle; and later asked him to wheel his army to the 
left in order to strike the retreating French in flank. Kluck 
wheeled as requested and so, as Colonel d’Argenlieu has 
brought out, the Battle of Guise made possible the Battle 
of the Marne. The movements of the German right wing 
before and after the Battle of Guise, compared with the 
plans of German OHL are indicated on Map 4 


In this operation the fog of war was unusually and un 
necessarily dense. Obviously, measures for the collection 
of information were defective. The fundamental cause for 
this was that neither commander determined or went 
after the information he needed. Consequently he didn’t 
get it, and there followed a battle-royal in the dark. 

The French and German data conc erning the operations 
of small infantry units at Guise are unusually complete. 
In general, each account tells a story that is strikingly 
sientias. Nearly every infantry unit (with the exception of 
elements of the French I Corps) was hastily and faultily 
engaged by a commander too impatient for quick results. 
Tk unit would rush forward without regard for ade 
quate fire support, would receive fire from an invisible 
enemy, and melt away. The infantry was almost nevet 
able to close with the enemy; in fact, it often had a hard 
time even getting close enough to use its weapons.’ 

This can be expected to happen again if hurry and haste 
is mistaken for rapidity. Time gained at the start by the 
omission of essential steps is a snare and a delusion; for 
the half hour “saved” by skimping on thoroughness usu- 
ally must be repaid later many times over. Time spent 
in thorough organization for an attack is rarely wasted. 

At Guise slapdash bulling ahead availed little against 


the we:z apons of 1914. The procedure stands even less chance 


against the weapons of today . 


*Before the World War, artillery fire accounted for only 10-15% 
of all casualties. However, 75% of French casualties during the 
war were inflicted by artillery fire, according to French records 
This was as true of the open warfare of 1914 as of periods of 
stabilization. Colonel Conrad H. Lanza, in a recent article in our 
Field Artillery Journal, attributes 85% of the losses of the AEF to 
artillery. Undoubtedly automatic fire is far more deadly, but the 
periods of exposure to such fire are far shorter than periods of ex 

posure to artillery fire. 























By CAPTAIN FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER, Judge Advocate General’s Department Reserve 


Try this around the bivouac some night; keep an honest 
score on yourself - each correct answer counts § points- 
and send the Editors a postcard showing the results. An- 


swers are on page 48o. No peeking! 


(1 ) America never will ight a war for aggression, and 
“This We'll Defend,” 


selected by one of these organiz: Actions: (a ) 8 ‘ouncil 


therefore the motto, has been 


A gainst War and Fascism; (b) American Defense 
(c) The War Department; (d) The 
(ce) Committee to Uphold the 


League; 
American Legion; 
Constitution. 


(2) It is well known, of course, that a good many Na- 
tional Guard units antedate the American Revolution 
by many years. The oldest unit of all is to be found 
in the National Guard of: (a) Massachusetts; (b) 
Virginia; (c) Puerto Rico; (d) Hawaii; (e) New 
York. 


( 3 ) Due to a curious historical accident, the 1st Infantry 
is not the senior Infantry unit in the Regular Army. 
That distinction belongs to: (a) 2d Infantry; (b 
3d Infantry; (c) 24th Infantry; (d) 57th Infantry, 
(e) 66th Infantry. 


(4) The American Civil War was a conflict indigenous 
to this continent. None the less, it was a Spanish- 
born general who won one of these battles: (a) 
Gettysburg: (b) Chancellorsville; (c) Balls Bluff, 
(d) Cold Harbor; (¢) Antietam. 


(5) In the last report of the Secretary of War, there 1s 
listed one Major General in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. He ts: (a) Hugh S. Johnson; (b) James A 
Farley; (c) hx F, O'Ryan; (d) Albert H. Bland- 


ing; (e) James Roosevelt. 


(6) Army appointments are evidenced by a commission 
signed by the President and the Secretary of Wa 
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However, one of the following ofhcers signed his 
own commission as Major General: (a) Hugh L. 
Scott; (b) John ]. Pershing; (c) Leonard Wood; 
d) Douglas MacArthur; (e) Winfield Scott. 


(7 If a Cavalryman told you he was a Corporal-Major, 
you would, of course, recognize in him: (a) A first- 
class auto mechanic in she Mechanized Brigade at 
Fort Knox; (b) A French soldier detailed as 
mounted orderly to a General Staff officer; (c) A 
member of a Soviet Battalion of Death; (d) A war- 
rant officer of the British Household Cavalry; (ce) 
An honorably discharged veteran of Roosevelt's 


Rough Riders. 


(8 ) Suppose you were attending Memorial Day exercises 
in uniform, and heard the speaker say, “Te’s a funny 
thing, but at the ume First Bull Run was fought, the 
Union Army was commanded by a Southerner, and 
the senior Confederate general was a Northerner.” 
Should you: (a) Jump up and correct the speaker 
then and there; (b) Call bis attention to the matter 
at the close of the exercises; (c) Write to the news- 
papers about it; (d) Communicate the incident to 
the War Department through channels; or (¢) Do 
nothing? 


(9) Supposing during the late war you had seen an 
officer wearing on bikie collar the letters INT enclosed 
in a wreath, you would naturally have assumed that; 
(a) He was an officer detailed with the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue to check the AEF’s tax returns; 
(b) He was in charge of a supply dépét in the zone 
of the Interior; (c) He was a medico specializing in 
internal medicine; (d) He was an interpreter; (e) 
He was a quartermaster assigned to Inland Navi- 


gable Transport. 


(10) When General Pershing was appointed General of 
the Armies of the United States in 1919, Congress 
revived a rank which it had first authorized in: (a) 
1775: (b) 1799; (©) 1815; (d) 1866; (e) 
1899. 


(11) Post and unit commanders have been skinned an- 
nually for more than a century and a half. The first 
Inspector General of the United States Army, as 
every soldier knows, was: (a) Alexander Hamilton; 
(b) Baron von Steuben; (c) Horatio Gates; (d) 
Thomas Conway; (ec) Marquis de la Fayette. 


(12) The Headquarters Troop, 52d Cavalry Brigade 


(Pennsylvania National Guard) can trace its ex- 
istence to the First Troop, Philadelphia City Cav- 
alry, which was first organized in 1774, and thus 1s 
permitted by Section 63 of the National Defense 
Act to retain its ancient privileges, including the 
authorization for a cornet. If you were interested in 
pursuing the matter further, the logical place to 
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look for the cornet would be either: (a) The bugler's 
equipment; (b) The company clerk's stationery 


supplies; (c) The officers’ quarters; (d) The CO's 
headgear; or (ce) The farrier's kit. 


— 


(13) Lieutenant General John C. Bates, Chief of Staff in 
1906, was the son of: (a) A Quaker educator; (b) 
A member of Lincoln's cabinet; (c) One of General 
Grant's aides; (dA) A United States Senator on the 
Military Affairs Committee; (ce) A sergeant in the 
Confederate Army. 


(14) The unique feature of the National Guard of Alaska 
is: (a) Its snowshoe company, (b) The language 
ea by its members; (c) The number of soldiers 
it has enrolled: (d) Its annual ski maneuvers; (¢) 
Its marksmanship. 


(15) It you see a statue or a portrait of an American gen- 
eral of the period 1862-1917 in the blue uniform, and 
cannot see how many stars he has on his shoulder 
straps, you can still determine his rank by: (a) The 
cut of his beard; (b) The spacing of the buttons on 
his coat; (c) The size of his boots; (d) The number 
of his decorations; (ec) The look in bis eye 


(16) One of the following was the first Commander in 
Chief of the Army of the United States to be born 
an American citizen: (a) George Washington; (b) 
Andrew Jackson; (c) Martin Van Buren; (d) Wii 
liam Henry Harrison; (e) Zachary Taylor 


(17) If you saw a British Guardsman in full-dress uni 
form, you could identify the regiment to which he 
belonged by which of the following: (a) Size of 
busby; (b) Width of mustache; (c) Collar orna- 
ments; (d) Spacing of buttons; (¢) Plume on bead 
gear, (f) Color of coat. 


(18) If, during the late war, you h ad seen an ofhcet 
whose overseas cap was piped with s« arlet and green, 
vou would immediately have identified him as be- 
longing to: (a) The Ordnance Department; (b) 
The Reclassification Center at Blois; (c) The Salva- 
tion Army; (d) The Transportation Corps; (c) 
Not an officer at all, but simply an accredited war 
correspondent. 


(19) There are now 165,000 enlisted men in the Army, 
but the number of Indian Scouts has steadily 
dwindled until now there are: (a) None; (b) 


(c) 8; (d) 23; (€) 64 


(20) We commonly think of the Ruritarian Army as hav 
ing more generals than privates, but what most of us 
do not know is that the army of one of the following 
countries has no general at all in time of peace: (a) 
Roumania; (b) Switzerland; (c) Guatemala; (d) 
Japan; (e) Netherlands. 


—s — 
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By COLON EL x Illustrated by Lieutenant D. L. Dickson, U.S.M.C.R. 











The leaders knew how to make war as well as elephants 
know how to climb ladders. The colonel? Good, at most, 
for the command of a company. 

—Focu. 


On the empty battlefields of modern war every man 
has his mission, large or small, and must carry it out by 
himself. He fights no longer 1 in a closed mass, carried 
away by the courage or panic of the herd. Not even the 
private ‘soldier has anyone to lean on—no leader near to 
aid, suggest, or supervise. He is isolated, alone. Curious 
then in our army, that in ume of peace while we train for 
war, trust in a subordinate is the exception and constant 
supervision the rule. 

Thus do we confuse the objectives of peace and war. 
In war, the task is dominant; in peace, nothing. The in- 
dividual is a tool in war; in peace, the material of which 
the tools are made. The tasks of peace are a means to an 
end, that end being the development of the agencies for 
war—the development of individuals with the initiative 
and responsibility, the discipline and morale, to carry out 
the missions of war in the danger, misery, and exhaustion 
of battle. Neither drill, nor parade, nor rifle practice, is 
the primary task of an army in peace—the task 1s the de- 
velopment of initiative, courage, fortitude, and the desire 
for responsibility of those who go about their peacetime 
duties. 

THE SINs OF SUPERVISION 
The confusion of objectives, the association of peace- 
time duties with the rigor of war missions, endows the 
tasks of peace with a fictitious and incredible i importance. 
It leads to smothering supervision, and this supervision, 
although it insures excellent administrative results, has a 
completely diastrous effect on initiative and character. 


In his book, The Psychology of Achievement, Dr. Walter 


B. Pitkin observes: 


Society unintentionally thwarts most men of promise. For 
it overtrains the young in compliance and submission 
it does not follow that complete obedience is the best train 
ing for one who has in him the makings of a great executive, 
If you wish to-see how the rule fails where it 1s most ste rnly 
applied, look over the admirals and captains of any navy on 
earth; or, the generals and colonels of any army. . Nota 
spark of aggressiveness, not a flicker of initiative, not a gleam 
of understanding for new ideas or bold projects. 


Dr. Pitkin overstates his case, but he has put his finger 
on a sore that exists in most peacetime armies. The cap- 
tains of peace will be the colonels of war; the sergeants 
may become captains. The captain not allowed in peace 
to command his company and plan its training may com- 
mand a regiment in war. With every hour of his day's 
activities prescribed by a program, every drill supervised 
by the colonel, the executive, the training officer, the bat- 
talion commander, what training for responsibility has 
he ever had? Ludendorff appreciated this when he wrote 

“centralization deprived everybody of the feeling of joyful 
creation and self- responsibility, and the discs were Cor- 
respondingly bad.” 


Centralization is the refuge of incompetence. A su- 
perior who lacks the moral courage to trust a subordinate 
proves himself, and not the subordinate, unfit for com- 
mand. Helped constantly, corrected instantly, supervised 
minutely, subordinates are not allowed to fail; they are 
held up by their superiors. Their deficiencies are hidden, 
covered up. Initiative and ability are held to the common 
level. Originality cannot break through the screen of 
prescription and supervision. 

No brief is here presented for slack performance of 





... At parade ground planted to trees is more suitable 
than the flat green ouals inherited from the ancients 
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duty. Inspection and criticism should follow the com- 
pletion of the task. But a supported arm loses its strength; 
he who walks with crutches is shortly unable to walk 
alone. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps gave the post-war 
army its first real test. Four of five sub-district command- 
ers, in one large district, were relieved by the corps area 
commander; they were incapable of exercising the initia- 
tive to carry out their task. They were majors and lieu- 
tenant colonels of many years’ service. Lieutenant Colonel 
X, established himself in a fine office, fifty miles from his 
nearest camp. He pored over regulations and trembled as 
he opened the mail from headquarters. Fear and caution 
were his most pronounced reactions to responsibility. He 
found manifold reasons in regulations why everything 
that had to be done could not be done. He was so ob- 
sessed with fear of what the mail might bring that he 
never left his office to visit his camps. Had he been left 
in command his four thousand conservationists would 
have found themselves still in tents in the middle of a 
northern winter. 

Major Y arrived early in the organization period. He 
received an urgent telegram from corps area headquarters 
asking for a report on whether camp sites were ready. 
Every post in the corps area was crowded with conserva- 
tion companies. They had to be moved to camps to make 


room for more. Camp sites had been selected before 
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Major Y’sarrival; the only thing necessary to make them 
ready was clearing a little brush; it could have been done 
in an hour by the companies themselves. But he vacillated. 
Could he call the camp sites actually ready? The telegram 
stayed in his pocket for three days. A second one, more 
peremptory, came. Then he wrote a letter explaining 
carefully all about the camp sites. 

Neither of these officers had always been such moral 
cowards; nor are they typical of the entire army. They 
are extreme examples that show how peacetime training 
destroys the very qualities most needed in war. Con 
scientious, they had spent their careers fearing criticisms 
for unwitting mistakes; their initiative and courage were 
undermined by the conditioning the army gives its of- 
ficers in time of peace. Only a spiritual rebirth can fit 
such men for war. 

It was the same before the World War. Lieutenant 
General Hunter Liggett wrote, in 4.E.F.: 

We had cases in the AEF . . . of once excellent officers 
of the higher ranks, who had gone to seed in the doldrums 
of peace and could not shake themselves loose from the cut 
and-dried methods of the old army. . Such officers ceased 
to be able, after a time, to delegate authority. In France, in 
war, while they were attempting to do a sergeant major's, a 
lieutenant’s, or an adjutant’s job, they let their own task get 
away from them. The younger officers of this system, given 
no opportunity of exercising their initiative or of accustoming 
themselves to responsibility, bec ame chron buck passers as 
they grew older. 
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The captains of the Regular Army who commanded 
companies of the Civilien Conservation Corps had not 
been exposed to military “training” for as long as the 
field officers; consequently they had been affected in a 
lesser degree. But in one sub-district of fifteen companies, 
four of the fifteen Regular Army captains, all with six- 
teen or more years of service, failed completely. Until 
then they had been Lelsmed up. Put on their own, 
isolated from the aid and supervision of superior authority, 
away from the crutch of traditional discipline, they were 
incapable of leading a labor company. One was tried by 
court-martial, the \ others are now out of the service. 
Must the army wait for a war or an emergency to discover 
officers like these? 

The development of an army imbued with initiative 
and the taste for responsibility has a corollary: those who 
cannot develop these qualities must be eliminated. Given 
independence, to which every leader is entitled, the unfit 
would soon bring about their own elimination. Super- 
vision alone keeps them from failure. 

The finest peace-trained army that has ever taken the 
field was developed in Germany in the forty-four years 
between the War of 1870 and the World War. In 1895, 
Sir Douglas Haig reported upon German methods as fol- 
lows: 

The officer commanding a Squadron or Company 1s alone 
responsible for everything connected with that Squadron or 
Company. The goal to be reached is clearly indicated, namely, 
Efficiency for War, but the methods by which that end is to 
be attained are left entirely to the discretion of C company and 
Squadron commanders. This initiative of the Squadron and 
Company Leader is only limited by the necessity imposed on 
them, that their men must, within certain specified times, 
attain certain degrees of efficiency. 

The Commanding Officer of a Regiment (and 4 fortiori 
of a Brigade or Division), is not allowed to meddle with the 
instruction of Squadrons { Note: German designation similar 
to our troop commanded by a captain] or to direct that the 
instruction of a Squadron shall be carried on in one way 
rather than in another. The duty of these superior officers 1s 
to judge the results of the instruction given. They do this 
at the several inspections, and if need be, comment upon any 
irregularity or omission which they have noticed in the body 
of troops being inspected. Moreover, the Senior Officers have 
each a spec ified time in which they instruct the unit intrusted 
to them to command. 


states U. S. Army Regu- 
“should be given full authority within their re- 
spective spheres of responsibility and be held responsible 
for results.” 


“Subordinate commanders,” 
lations, 


But practice does not follow precept. Ancient habit is 
more powerful than advisory instructions dealing with 
poorly defined spheres of responsibility. Contrast these 
instructions with German regulations on the same subject: 

It is forbidden, whether with a view to obtaining a greater 
external uniformity or for any other reason, to complete these 
regulations by new prescriptions, written or verbal. The lati- 
tudes allowed by the regulations . . . will not be subjected 
to any restriction. 

Tue IMputse CoMEs FROM THE Top 
The three wise men whom the colonel chooses to guide 


‘Haig, by Duff Cooper. (The italics are Haig’s.) 


September-Oci he 


him to his star are Paint, Polish, and Order. The og 
important event of the year, to a post commander, : the 
presentation of an immaculate command to an INSp« cor, 
In the field, the most apparent virtue the regimental m- 
mander can show to the general is usually a beauti: hy 
aligned camp— laid out with a transit. The colonel nd 
all die majors squint down the tent pegs. The capt ins 
spend days devising an arrangement of equipmen: in 
tents. The most elaborate arrangement must then be 
adopted by the entire camp. The general comes, looks 
down’a company street, and says, “Gentlemen, this is the 
finest camp I have ever seen.” Thus they are rewarded. 
The success of the maneuver is assured. But two days that 
might have been used in tactical problems are wasted. 
Not improbably, the beautiful alignment of tents has 
placed not a few of them on low ground, and under two 
or three inches of water when rain comes. 


The regimental or post commander can hardly bx 
blamed fos concentrating upon appearances, for he is 
judged by them. He may honestly consider them the 
least important part of soldiering, but he responds, as he 
must, to the impulse from the top. Shows are easy to 
inspect and uniformity supplies a specious substitute for 
excellence. 


All housekeeping is a necessary incident to the main- 
tenance of an army. But it is not war training and it 
should be left to those who have to do it. Without 
smothering supervision, surely captains can be trusted 
to carry on the military traditions of cleanliness, neatness, 
and good order. The particular concern of the major, the 
colonel, or the general is training for battle. What has 
housekeeping to do with this? An army does not fight 
with garbage cans or paint brushes. ’ 


THe Outrwarp SIGN oF INWARD GRACE 


The ancient army could be judged on the drill field; the 
parade ground was a true representation of the field of 
battle. ye expert in the drill and evolution of their 
arms were expert soldiers. Horses with shining coats were 
horses in good condition. But the modern army is like a 
engine—external paint and polish indicate nothing of 
the functioning of the valves and pistons. The test of an 
engine is functional—it must be proved by the efficient 
performance of the work it was constructed to do. The 
same test should be applied to modern military organiza- 
tions—a trial run under conditions similar to those under 
which they are to be used. 


Tactical inspections are prescribed by the War Depart- 
ment to be made at least once a year by all superiors above 
the company commander. They are intended to be the 
functional test of the battle efficiency of officers and or- 
ganizations. A division commander was making a tactic al 
inspection of one of his brigades on the parade ground. 
He spoke of having seen a British regiment marching 
to the front. Trace chains were buffed, equipment “a4 
ing, boots glistening. The regiment looked good and it 
was good. The division commander was standing, as hie 


spoke, beside a headquarters battery whose appearance 
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recalled the wartime picture. In that battery, the paint 
had been removed from the signal carts and the wood 
had been varnished and viblve Wheel spokes were 
polished to their natural wood instead of olive drab. Metal 
parts were buffed and shining. But in this same battery 
half of the telephones were out of order, and the field 
telephone wire was old and shorted. But the high com- 
mander believed in judging by the “outward and visible 
sign.” His command gave him those signs and he was 
satished. 


‘According to some, an army post can be judged by the 
conduct of the sentry at the main gate. These same of- 
ficers would be surprised to know how fast reports of their 
peculiar indices of judgment travel, and how much effort 
is made to put exactly the right kind of sentry at the gate. 
Another believer in the external evidence of internal good- 
ness, was scheduled to make an inspection of a foreign 
service department of the army. Long before he arrived, 
officers on duty there received letters from good friends in 
the: States telling them just what and how to prepare. 
Photographs were taken and sent across the seas to show 
the pleasing arrangements that he liked. Machine-gun 
carts should be decorated in such a fashion. They must 
be lined up and dressed, with the shafts all pointing at the 
same angle. An entire department neglected its training 
for weeks to prepare these necessary visible signs. All, 
needless to add, were commended. 


Sull another high commander, inspecting a transporta- 
tion show, stopped beside one truck in admiration. The 
men of the unit had contributed to hire a professional 
painter to gloss it with the finest enamel. The aluminum 


crankcase had been removed, and filed and buffed until 


; shone like silver; the iron cylinder castings had been 
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Paint, Polish, and Order—the three wise men who guide the colonel to his star. 


rubbed with emery until they glistened ; the push rods 
and exhaust pipes had been Fr are plated. The regi 
mental and company commanders were commended. 
Another regimental commander, foreseeing the loss of 
the show prize, suggested that it might be a good idea to 
find out if the werk would run. The. 


inspecting com 
mander withered him: ‘ 


‘Of course the truck will run. Any 
truck that looks like that is bound to run.” 


The truck would not run. It had been towed to its 


place in the show. The engine had been taken down and 
put together so many times by polishers, instead of me- 
chenics, that the spark- -plug threads in the cylinder 
block were stripped, the valves were out of adjustment, 


and the carburetor would not function. 


This commander attempted to judge trucks as he had 
learned to judge horses when he was a lieutenant. In his 
command the schedule of 1 inspections, competitions, and 
shows had replaced the training schedule. As soon as one 
of these functions was over, preparations began tor the 
next. He judged everything by the index of appearances. 
A clean guardhouse meant an excellent post; a polished 
motor vehicle, a superior unit; a clean barrack, a superior 
company. One post comm ander counted thirty-one official 
a prescribed inspections, and shows in this 
as many days. For a year, 


command i 15,000 men 


devoted eo tae to outward and visible signs. The 


impulse came from above. 


SYMBOLS OF VIRTUE 


Habit, custom and tradition have a weight in com- 
parison with which the weight of intelligence is feeble. 
They have originated in all sorts of ways, many of them 


accidental. But once established they have 


a weight 
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independent of their origin. At critical times, widespread 
illusions remain steadfast and immovable in the face of 
realities. 

In the army, the church, and the law, tradition is rooted 
in prehistoric times. Some military traditions are the 
foundation of armies. Pride, honor, duty, loyalty, dis- 
cipline, courage, are the permanent realities on which 
armies are built. But other traditions, such as devotion 
to a set of drill maneuvers no longer practicable in battle, 
discipline based on the relation of the noble officer to the 
peasant soldier, the educated officer to the illiterate soldier, 
also remain, even though they undermine the institution 
they are believed to support. The weight of the very 
traditions themselves leads to a confusion ‘a the form and 
substance. The form that was once a virtue becomes a 
symbol of the virtue, although the substance itself has 
become evil. 

Every school child has scorned the stupid Braddock, 
who would not heed Washington’s advice and adapt the 
formations of his troops to cope with the Indians. Warfare 
has again become an affair of stalking and stealth. That 
“Strategy,’’ is defined in military texts 
as the method of the indirect approach. War is an affair 
of strategem, of trickery, of the attack from behind. Drill, 
if it is to bear any relation to war, should return to the 
fields and the woods. A parade ground planted to trees 
is more suitable than the spotless ovals inherited from the 
ancients. 

Footballs furnishes an analogy to battle. But football 
teams do not practice for the game by executing squads 
right and left. They are drilled in the tactics they use. 
The formations they practice are those of attack and de- 
fense. Envelopment, penetration, flexible maneuver and 
protection are their tactics and technique. It would be 
insane to practice in any other way. Yet there is no real 
distinction between the training of the football team and 
a military team. It is incredible that soldiers should be 
trained principally in a mass drill without the slightest 
relation to the manner in which they will have to ‘fight. 

Close-order drill was not developed for parades and cere- 
monies. The formations of drill were once the formations 
of battle. “On the right into line” and “Right front into 
line” were Frederick the Great’s methods of forming the 
line of battle. He drilled his soldiers to perform these evo- 
lutions under fire. But no soldier now believes that he 
will fight in masses; they all know something of the 
reality of war. But we do not train for it. 

Mass drill develops mass psychosis. It was devised to 
develop the solidarity of the mass, the herd instinct. Over- 
emphasis on it, now that warfare has changed, destroys 
the very qualities the soldier needs above all others. But 
still our army practices, more than any other form of train- 
ing, this anachronism. 

The herd instinct is no myth. 

On September 16 our troops reached Eydtkuhnen [Hin- 
denburg wrote] firing in the back of the Russian hordes flee- 


ing before them. Our artillery blew great gaps in the tightly 
packed masses, but the herding instinct filled them Mp again. 


myste rious word, 


September-Oc: hey 


Such was the effect of the “training” the Russians aye 
their soldiers —the same training we give ours. In cor rast 
to Russian practice is the following statement by Hin Jen. 
burg about German methods: 

Our new defensive system made heavy demands o1 the 
moral resolution and capacity of the troops because it . \an 
doned the firm external rigidity of the serried lines of def nse. 
and thereby made independent action, even of the sm. est 
bodies of troops, the supreme consideration. Tactical coo; cra 
tion was no lorger obtained by defenses that were contin ious 
to the eye, but consisted of the invisible moral bond betw cen 
the men engaged in such tactical co6peration. 


Although all soldiers know that mass drill has sinall 
relation to modern war, few in our own army seem to 
realize that too much of it destroys the qualities which 
are the supreme need of the soldier—that it substitutes 
dependence on the herd for individual initiative and 
responsibility. 

In The Science of War, Colonel G. F. R. Henderson 
writes as follows: 

Uniformity 1 is simple; it is easily taught, and it is eminently 
picturesque; it simplifies the task of inspecting officers; it 1s 
agreeable to the centralizing tendencies of human nature: 
and when it appears in the guise of well-ordered lines, ad 
vancing with mechanical precision, it has a spacious appear- 
ance of power and discipline. It is far less difficult to train 
men to work in the mass than independently. Thus, order, 
steadiness, and uniformity become a fetish; officers and men 

e drilled, not trained; and all individuality, even if en 
peal: by regulations, is quietly repressed in practice. 
This article is no argument against the drill needed to 

mould a mass into an organization, nor against the drill 
necessary to instill into an organized group the elements 
of teamplay and obedience, nor against the drill required 
to develop group spirit. Hours of persuasion may be te- 
quired to move a mob; five simple words suffice to collect 
a military organization and place it in directed motion. 
Neither 1s ches article an argument against those symbols 
which still have value. Commanion. , a example, exhibit 
in an impressive and thrilling parade, the hierarchy of 
command and indicate the dependence of each echelon 
on the next higher for control. But too much close-order 
drill and parade destroys their very value; it leaves only the 
symbol of one of the important virtues of a soldier 
obedience. But it is only a symbol. It is the obedience 
of an automaton in a mass, not the obedience of a man 
alone, carrying out a mission order. 

Every company commander knows the dissatisfaction 
of the soldier with the routine of garrison, even though 
duties are light. They can all tell of the gayety and good 
spirits of the same soldier in the field, even though he 
works eighteen hours a day. The American soldier is prac- 
tical. The repetition of useless motion affects him just 
as moving rocks from one pile to another, and back again, 
deadens a convict. 

The modern symbol of the soldier should be the squad 
moving by stealth around resistance to take it in rear, 
while the rest of the section keeps the enemy busy from 
the front. There may be no “smartness” in this. But it 
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is symbol of success in battle and of self- preservation. 
[| success of the army corps may depend upon one 
di, sion reaching the flank or rear of the enemy by sur- 


pr Von Kluck attempted to work around and behind 
the French. Sherman's march to the sea and north 
thr ugh the Carolinas was the same maneuver as that of 


th dankin squad, on a vaster scale. The soldier who has 
learned to Rohe with his squad in the field has learned the 
basis of all modern war. 

isciplinary drills, they are called. ‘Drill is practice in 
idardized procedure. It has for its purpose the 
nculcation and maintenance of discipline.” Discipline is 
one of the vital traditions without which armies cannot 
exist. But the symbol of discipline has become smartness, 
the snappy salute, the straight lines and square corners of 
drill. We strive for it in terms of its symbols. The form 
is cultrvated and the substance is lost. 

Discipline does not lie in drill, or in smartness. Both, 
Ludendorff wrote, may be shown in peace by a coward or 
a malcontent. Discipline means strengthening the spirit, 
educating the soul to fearless action, to overcome the in- 
stinct of alk preservation under strains beyond the capac- 
ity of normal men, in the danger and loneliness of battle. 
Drill—the discipline of the herd—destroys the discipline 
of the individual. 

The chorus girl, practicing for months in a routine, 
would be disciplined for battle if drill promoted battle 
discipline. And so would the lodge brothers on the ex- 
hibition squad. Never has the spiritual and moral dis- 
cipline of the soldier been more difficult than it is today. 
Instead of solving the problem, the incantations and mo- 
tions of drill are substituted. The symbol replaces the 
reality. 


- 


Nevertheless, our professional soldiers become disci- 
plined in time. They absorb discipline from military and 
organizational traditions. They acquire it from example. 
When leaders are worthy, self- respect, loyalty, courage, 
and mutual trust grow ‘of themselves. The concept of 
duty is absorbed. Occasionally a true leader learns how to 
teach discipline. And once discipline has been acquired 
it is almost indestructible. It reseeds itself. The 1st Di- 
vision, losing from one-third to one-half of its men, in 
battle after battle, went in again each time, filled with 
new men, with discipline carrying onward unimpaired. 
Men going forward in darkness formed chains holding 


Ww 


hands. No officer ever needed to punish the man who 
broke a chain and let his comrade down; the men them 
selves took care of him. 

Soldiers seldom advertise the emotional bonds and 
prides that make them risk their lives when - could 
hide. On battlefields there is no hatred of a worthy 
enemy. The causes for which they hight le shadowy 
in the reality of death and misery. What keeps them 
going is a soldier's pride, his duty to his comrades, and 
his faith in his leaders. 

Modern le: adership makes demands of the most exact 
ing nature. “The officer is the leader and the teacher. Be- 
sides his knowledge of men and his sense of justice, he 
must be distinguished by his superior knowledge and 
experience, his earnestness, self-control, and high cour- 
age.” He must “find a way to the hearts of his subor- 
dinates and gain their trust through an understanding of 
their feelings and thoughts, and through never-ceasing 
care for their needs. Mur ial trust is the surest basis of 
discipline in necessity and danger.” 

Initiative and responsibility cannot be taught. They 
must be learned—learned from failure, from example, 
from tradition, from precept, from experience. When 
the practices of peace inhibit responsibility, when custom 
contradicts precept, when experience is denied, when fail 
ure is made impossible how shall our leaders learn? The 
conditions must be created to build a corps of officers who 
can be judged by results and not by a timorous con- 
formity under ceaseless supervision. Since the War, the 
trappings of le adership have fallen to the shoulders of 
young men. But slowly every quality they may have 
possessed to match those ornaments 1s being de stroved. 

The rigid fulfillment of routine tasks in peace is made 
the srabel of duty in war. E xcellence is judged by the 
“outward and visible sign.” The symbols of discipline 
Colonels and gen 
erals usurp the captains’ commands. Since the World 
War our organizations and our preparations for mobiliz- 


and training have replaced the reality. ¢ 


ing men na industry have improved ; staff training has 
bendene a reality. The form of an army has been provided 
without the substance—without true leaders and the dis- 
cipline of the spirit which alone can keep men on the 
battlefield of today. Before the army is war worthy the 
dry rot in the core will be burned out in the fires of lost 


battles. and by then the war may be lost. 


Ww 








"Get ready—we're going to rush ’em!” 














South of the Pyrenees, old man Mars seems to have 
sw apped his antiquated shortsword for litters of combat 
cars and swarms of airplanes. But south of the Rio Grande, 
‘Dunk” Hardy and I learned to dodge bullets, 
revolutions weren't half so complicated. It was not ma- 
chines but men who won battles. 


where * 


And they were not 

trained soldiers, either. All they knew was that they 

wanted to fight —a desire not always indicated by snappy 
drills and appearances. 

Many a drugstore cowboy followed Francisco Madero 
into C it cadleeen during 1g10 to take up arms against the 
government of Dashes Diaz. And over in California, 
a slicbo by the name of Simon Berthold recruited some sixty 
American field hands, secured weapons of a sort from the 
junta in Los Angeles and, having seized the town of 

Mexicali, claimed the whole of Baja California for Madero. 

This claim was promptly contested by organized troops 
in the area and Berthold was mortally wounded. His fol- 
lowers, however, rather than return to menial labor in the 
melon fields of Imperial Valley, decided to keep the revolt 
alive. Electing a new leader, they intrenched themselves 
in Mexicali. “And there is where Dunk and I first saw 
them. 

From across the irrigation ditch marking the interna- 
tional boundary at Calexico, the insurrectoes looked ex- 
actly as we had hoped. Gaudy shirts, broad-brimmed hats, 
crossed cartridge belts—all met the romantic requirements 
of a couple of nineteen-year-old kids. 

Dunk and I were not looking for anything in the way 
of discipline. Unhappy recipients of mid-year flunk cards, 
we had fled the results of a misspent semester and the 
parental wrath so sure to follow. Joint possessors of twelve 
dollars and a rusty pistol, we likewise shared an unscholarly 
desire for something more exciting than the binomial 
theorem. And there before us, in the land of hot-tamales, 
lay the road to adventure. 

“Last one over is a Phi Beta Kappa,” said Dunk. 

With never a qualm, we blithely hopped across the 
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Lieutenant D. L. Dickson, U.S.M.C.R. 
muddy little irrigation ditch that stood between us and 
the noble cause of liberty. 

“We want to fight for Madero,” Dunk proclaimed to 
the nearest revolutionist. 


“F air enough,” replied the man we had accosted, and 


took us to “Gener al”’ P rice the only person in the whole 
outht who possessed a pair of riding boots. 

There was no formal procedure for joining the army of 
Lower California. The general merely looked us over and 
turned to his adjutant. 

“Are there any spare rifles on hand?’ 


” he inquired with 
a distinctly E nglish accent. 


U pon being informed that we: apons were available, the 
gene ral nachdind his acceptance of our services. The adjutant 
then stepped into a nearby ‘dobe shack and came out 
with two guns. 

“You've got to make your own ammunition belts,” he 
pointed ae, to a box full of loose « artridges. 

The shells were about three inches long, 
slugs the size of a man’s thumb. 
ingle shot Springfield carbines, 


with lead 
The guns hey fitted were 

caliber .45, vint: ge of 
73- To load one of the things a bolt was flipped up like 
a oat The piece was fired by means of a good sized 
and it made a noise not unlike 1 37- cnillntnes 
as I found out my first night on guard. 

The sentry post assigned Dunk and me that night was a 
rifle pit on the steep bank of a dried river bed skirting the 
town. Dunk was taking his turn at snoozing under 


OP a 
cannon 


n 
old quilt when I saw something moving on A op ies 


bank. 
“Quien vive?” 


| challenged, kicking Dunk at the same 
time. 


Neither action brought results. Dunk only —_ the 


louder and movement across the way continued. | chal 


lenged again! My voice sque: aked with excitement: my 


last be: at against my ribs in rapid w arning of impending e 


danger. 


On the other bank, pebble loosened and tumbled 
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“They're charging” 


down into the river bed! It was followed immediately by 
a small avalanche as something came sliding and slithering 
through the darkness towards us. 

“Hey, Dunk!" I screamed franucally. “They're charg- 
ing!” 

Almost before I knew what had happened, my gun ex- 
ploded with a terrific ker-blam. 

But the noise of my baby fieldpiece was nothing com- 
pared to the racket that broke out below. I had (so we 
discovered later) shot the ear off of an inoffensive little 
burro seeking water and the indignant animal stopped 
right where he was to bray in long and loud 
protest of such promiscuous marksmanship. 

“Just between the two of you,” said Dunk, 
who had awakened to listen with some dis- 
gust, “T'll bet that fellow is talking about 
your ancestors.” 

Whatever the diminutive jackass was say- 
ing, the whole camp heard him. By reveille 
the fellows were calling me Burro—and Burro 

or Burroughs I remained for the rest of my 
sojourn with the insurrectoes. 

“Never mind,” Dunk consoled me on the 
way to breakfast. ““We’ve fired our first shot 
for Madero, anyhow. Maybe the cook will 
give us seconds on ham and eggs.” 

But no one got second helpings that morn- 
ing: nor were jamon y huevos on the bill of 
fare. Three hot cakes, with syrup of burnt 
sugar boiled in water, and black coffee con- 
stituted the ration. Supplies were scarce. Most 
of the food around Mexicali had already been 
“requisitioned” and there was none coming in 
from the junta. 

Supporters of the revolution knew they 
couldn't win battles buying eatables for their 
soldiers. We were expected to live on the country. And 
when one area got cleaned out, as was the case at Mexicali, 
we either had to disband or go capture some new territory. 

East of us was the Colorado River, and beyond that the 
Sonora Desert. To the south was more arid waste. But 
over the mountains, about 100 miles west of us was Tia 


* Juana—and food. We decided to go and get them both. 


Our first move was a short one, not more than ten or 
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twelve miles, to a place called Littles Ranch. Two n wunr. 
ed scouts led the way. They were followed by G: »¢r,) 
Price, his adjutant, and a small group of the elec , ll 
mounted on confiscated horses. The rest of us walk d 
all but a fellow named Curley. 

He had been shot through the ankle while on a «cour 
and his wound, lacking proper medical attention, w ould 
not heal. We had no way of caring for the wou ded 
sO Curley really was lucky to be left where he cou! get 
back into the United States alive. Nevertheless, we avoided 
the look in his eyes and tried not to think about it as we 
moved out from the sordid shacks of Mexicali. 

Our column straggled away from town, stringing along 
over considerable road space. We walked as we pleased 
each fellow joining whatever group suited him best. There 
were no noncoms to enforce discipline, nor were any 
needed. We were held together by the bond of mutual 
protection. And having decided to march to Littles Ranch. 
we went ahead and did it. 

On arriving, we found the ranch spread over a good 
many acres of irrigated land. There were several buildings 
and many fields of rich alfalfa. Within the fields ranged 
two or three herds of pigs. We had no use for the greens, 
but to our eyes, the pigs represented just so many pork 
chops. For water, we had to use the main irrigation canal. 


hia 


Ki 
Waitin 


“We want to fight for Madero” 


Coming from the Colorado, between many miles of dirt 
embankment, the man-made stream was heavy with silt. 
A large residue of sand remained in our cups after drink- 
ing and even the voffee took on a gritty taste. But it was 
all we had, and on the fringe of a desert, any water 1s 
good. 
“We could even take a swim,” Dunk said, our second 
day in the new location. 
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It seemed a good idea. We had discovered that some of 
our companions, while good enough field soldiers, were 


nevertheless afflicted with ome. That is to say, the 
seams of their clothing were infested with small white 
parasites familiar to all armies. Dunk and I had made 
up our minds to stave off the inevitable by frequent 
bathings. 

We found that swimming in the canal was possible only 
in one direction. Although little more than waist deep, 
the water was too swift even to wade against. So, follow- 
ing our brief ablutions, Dunk and I “cook to racing or 
floating down the current for a couple of hundred sande. 
This was followed by a pleasant stroll back through the 
warm sunlight to our clothes and equipment. 

A seemingly harmless diversion, but one that quickly 
attracted the attention of hostile eyes. Some Rurales were 
apparently keeping our camp under surveillance because 
when I hauled out onto the bank our third day, something 
like a .22 rifle cracked right alongside of my head. | 
stood for a moment, stupefied; but when a second explo- 
sion scattered dirt and pebbles at my feet, I was not too 
dumb to realize that a bullet had missed me only by 
nches. 

“Hey, Dunk,” I yelled, “we're being shot at!’ 

But Dunk didn’t have to be told: "e came out of that 
water running. His sturdy legs pounded earnestly along 


the bank, his muscul: ul buttocks jerking drops ot water to 
right and left at every stride. And close in his tracks I was 
picking ° em up an id putting ‘em down, ur; ged on by the 
vicious snap ot Mauser bullets! 

Nothing before or since ever made me feel quite so bare 
and unprotected. The thought of getting killed naked 
was mortifying: like being ‘caught on the streets in a 
nightshirt. If | had to meet de ath, I at least wanted to 
have my pants on. 

By dint of ardent sprinting—coupled with poor marks- 
m: anship on the part of the Rurales—we managed to reach 
our equipment without a scratch. Hurling snenives into 
the dirt, we grabbed our guns and prepared to give battle. 
But our enrwhile opponents, after a few shrill yells of 
derision, quic kly faded off into the mesquite. 

“W ell,’ Dunk looked down at the dirt caked on his 
stomach, “I guess we'll have to have another bath.” 

But cleanliness no longer had any appeal for me. 

“Td rather be crumby ths in dead,” I stated emphatically, 
while pulling on my shirt. 
the ranch and play safe.” 


“From now on | Stic k around 


However, except for numbers, there wasn’t any more 
safety at the ranch than away from it. A single sentry at 
the gate was all the security the men would concede as 
necessary. 


“Let ‘em come,” 


they boasted, on learning of our ex 
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. urged on by the vicious snap of Mauser bullets 





perience. ‘“What do we care, as long as we re all together?” 

Such contemptuous indifference ex: asperated our “general. 
He warned us all that we would be unable to meet a 
surprise attack, and he set out that very night to prove it. 

Sneaking around after midnight in ‘back of the ranch, 
he and his adjutant emptied their six-shooters into the 
roofs of the buildings we slept 1 in. Awakened by shots 
and the sound of bullets ripping through the shingles, we 
boiled out into the dark; only to mill around in a fright- 
ened, disorderly group. Lacking squad organizations, no 
one knew where to go or what to do. Our destruction 
would have been simple had the attack been genuine— 
and we all knew it. 

After being straightened out, we meekly accepted the 
general's reprimand and several men volunteered to go on 
guard right then. I was one of them. After two scares so 
close together, | knew I wouldn't do much sleeping around 
that place for some time. 

Fortunately for my peace of mind, we left Littles Ranch 
a few days later. Nothing was being accomplished by 
staying there and besides, it developed that we were on 
the property of a very powerful publisher in the United 
States. 

His chain of newspapers began carrying lurid headlines 
about imaginary atrocities committed by revolutionists in 
Lower California. The junta became alarmed by such ad- 
verse pemeee’ Hoping to placate the indignant gentle- 
man, orders were issued for us to leave his pigs alone and 
proceed with the war. Since the newsmonger owned 
everything east of the Cocopahs that wasn’t desert, we 
could only do one thing—march west, on Tia Juana. 

The northeast flank of Lower Californie i is guarded by 
formidable barriers (something well worth remembering). 
Our proposed advance entailed crossing a valley below 
sea level, climbing a 1,600-foot mountain pass, and then 
making a forced march of 60 miles to take a town we knew 
to be garrisoned by loyal troops. But we had to eat, so 
little thought was given to obstacles that might have 
stopped wiser men than us. And anyhow, it was too late 
to turn back, even if we wanted to. 


The march to Laguna Salada was hardest. We started 


after dark: canteens filled with muddy water and belts with 


a hundred rounds of ammunition. Only fifteen miles to 
go. But the road was through deep sand and the air came 
hot into our lungs. Breathing was as much of an effort 
as the slow plodding of our feet. 

Up over a spur of the Cocopahs and down again into the 

valley of Lower California’s salten sea. Sand was deeper 

there and all around reared the rigid skeletons of dead 
trees. On through what could well have been one of 
nature's graveyards we struggled, to the briny shore of 
Laguna Salada. Halting, we dug holes for the contours of 
our tired bodies and slept. 

But the sun rises early on the desert and when it does 
there is no more rest. Heat rays bear down with the in- 
tensity of a burning glass; the sand first absorbs and then 
throws them back again with a blinding glare. Vainly 
seeking any kind of scanty shade, Dunk and I shifted 
about from one dead mesquite bush to another. Long 
before noon the place had become so unbearable that we 
clamored to resume the march. 

Word came to fall-in right after we finished lunch. By 
that time, most of the canteens were empty and the near- 
est drinking water was somewhere ahead in a pass through 
the Sierra Juarez. 

“What if those Rurales are guarding the pass?” | 
wondered, aloud. 

“Then we'll have to kick them out,” 

“And if we don’t?” 

He laughed shortly and pointed to a tiny speck sus- 
pended high above the mountains. A buzzard! Dunk 
was right. If our bones were not to be gnawed by the 
coyotes, we had to force that pass! 

Approaching from the east, the entrance of the pass 


looked like a plain box canyon. Its bed was of sand, 


said Dunk. 


strewn with boulders. It was, in fact, nothing more than 
a dry watercourse. And filing in, we were immediately 
inclosed by high perpendicular walls of rock. 

The fear of a trap or ambush was in every mind; but by 
sundown, we had climbed halfway to the summit without 
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a sign of opposition. Then, because water had been found, 
we halted. Sentries were immediately sent scrambling up 
ledges and crevices while the bulk of the men sought 
sauanalied resting places for the night. 

Dunk and I found some soft sand behind a large 
boulder; but we didn’t sleep. It was too cold! We 
snuggled together, turning first one way and then another; 
but the flimsy cotton clothing we had gotten for desert 
wear was entirely inadequate a thousand feet above sea 
level. Once again we abandoned all idea of rest and de- 
manded to be taken on. 

Even climbing didn’t warm us. Not until the sun was 
well up next morning did we thaw out. By then, we had 
come out of the canyon onto the crest of the high escarp- 
ment formed by the Sierra Juarez. And there, laid out 
behind us, was the panorama of the Imperial Valley; 
visible to an unbelievable distance. We had scaled a great 
natural fortress. 

“Holy smoke!” Dunk viewed the scene with appraising 
eyes, “A regiment could hold this plateau against an 
army. Wonder why the Rurales let us through without a 
fight?” 

"‘Caesabe, if the troops of Porfirio Diaz were going to 
stop our advance, that would have been the best place to 
try it. Once out of the pass, we could fight on an even 
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footing. But what impressed us as being still more im- 
portant, was the sight ot many tat young beeves gr azing 
over the dry, rolling hills. 

That night we feasted on good red meat, broiled over 
the camp fires. Horses, too, were plentutul on the upper 
ranges although saddles were not. Nevertheless, riding 
s. 2 ack memnedl a lot better than walking. Most of the 
mounts had been broken and were fairly manageable with 
improvised hackamores. So, when we re een Tecate a 
day later, we rode into town as a mounted outfit. 

There was no one either to greet us or to que stion our 
occupation of the handful of slehe houses that stood, ran- 
sacked and de se rted, 


international border. 


a few hundred yards south of the 
Some brown-skinned women and 
children watched us from the other side of the line, but 
none of them ventured across. 

Neither they nor their abandoned homes had anything 
to fear from us. We would not have halted to be spied 
upon by those hostile eyes had it not been for a stream of 
water running just below the town. With less than thirty 
miles remaining between us and our final goal, we needed 
a rest and some reorganization before going on. 

Up until that time we had acted as one unit under the 
direct control of General Price and his adjutant. 


But at 
Tecate, we changed from infantry to cavalry and were 
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divided into two troops of a hundred men each. The 
forming of platoons and squads was not attempted. The 
men would not have taken orders from any person bearing 
so insignificant a title as lieutenant or sergeant. Some, in 
fact, even resented the appointment of a fellow named 
Stone to command A Troop—the outfit to which Dunk 
and I were assigned. But personally, | thought our new 
Ci aptain’ s first piece of advice was pretty g good. 

“Listen,” he said, when we were Gao assembled, “the 
next march is going to be hard. Unless you fellows want 
to be split from steam whistle to tin cup, you'd better 
buscar something to put between you and your horses’ 
backbones.” 

The idea was all right, only I couldn’t see how to carry 
ic out. But Dunk’s imagination proved more fertile. A 
joint foray among the empty houses yielded a comfort and 
feather pillow apiece. We tied these on the backs of our 
caballos and then added a looped rope on each side for use 
as stirrups. 

“Pretty slick,’ Dunk stood back to admire his inven- 
tion. “Ride all day on feathers and sleep all night in com- 
fort. Let ‘em begin marching any time they want to. 
We're all set!” 

The chance to test Dunk’s device came that night. 
General Price planned to slip away from Tecate under 
cover of darkness—so refugees across the border could not 
get word of our departure to the garrison at Tia Juana. But 
any hopes of a surprise march quickly went up the spout. 

No sooner had we moved out than we discovered that 
one of the fellows in A Troop was riding a mare which 
had recently foaled. From start to finish of that hike she 
kept giving away our presence by frantic whinnyings for 
her offspring. No one knew what had become of her 
colt and it couldn’t have been kept with the column 
anyhow. 

Not that our progress was particularly rapid. Far from 
it! Balancing on a horse, with a hackamore in one hand 
and a .45-.70 Springfield in the other, was no cinch. Also, 





————— 
The various makeshifts used paggymeren—- 


for saddles kept falling off 
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the various makeshifts used for saddles kept falling | 4 
including Dunk’s. And so did the men—including me, 
The army was constantly being halted while fellows 
boosted back up. We were still several miles from Ti 
Juana when daylight came on us. 

From then on the advance became even slower. \ {ore 
halts occurred while scouts scurried off to the front and 
flanks. There were several false alarms and once we all 
but opened fire on a herd of sheep which appeared <ud- 
denly amongst the rocks on a sage-dotted hill. But 
eventually we topped a small rise and saw the squat little 
town of Tia Juana to our front. 

As far as we could determine from a distance, the 
place was deserted. Not a sign anywhere to indicate the 
presence of Federal troops who, we had been assured, were 
holding the town for Diaz. 

‘T'll bet they flew the coop,” 
disgust. 

The road we were following led between a barbed-wire 
fence on one side and a steep, converging hill on the other. 
Ata point where the fence and hill came closest together, 
the road turned sharply to the nght. From that point to 
Tia Juana was not more than seven or eight hundred 
yards, 


said Dunk, with some 


Just as the leading twos of our troop reached the turn 
in the road, I saw a nearby fence post suddenly knocked 
splintering 1 into the air, its stubby remains dangling on the 
barbed wire like a hare in a noose. At the same time, 
I recognized the crack of Mauser bullets and heard the 
sound of distant firing. 

“They haven't flown the coop, after all,” I said, sliding 
hastily from my horse. 

The whole troop was dismounting and Captain Stone 
led us back into one of the many canyons winding through 
the hills on our left. To me it was an entichianets. No 
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ch. ge or excitement; just get down and out of the way. 
Fy. 1 the defenders in Tia Juana withheld their fire after 
thar one volley. 

Vell, there they are and here we are,” 
wo der what we do next.” 

answer to that, Captain Stone asked for about twenty 
men to accompany him onto the nearest hill to try a few 
shots at the town. Dunk and | promptly volunteered and 
were accepted, 

| eaving our horses, we scrambled up the side of our 
canyon onto the plateau above. Across that we advanced 
cautiously, crawling the last few yards to the farther edge. 
From there, we could pretty well observe the seasneeed 
houses and deserted streets of Tia Juana. 

From my position I could look right down the main 
street, upon which fronted the majority of houses. I also 
could see that a few buildings on the north and east side 
of town overlooked a dry river bed. On the south side, and 
nearest to us, was the largest structure of all—a bull ring. 

As my eyes passed around the circular arena, four men 
emerged from its shadows and sauntered carelessly away, 
their backs toward us. They were dressed in white cotton 
clothes and wore high, broad-brimmed hats. They also 
had on cartridge belts and carried guns. And one, for some 
reason of other, displayed a gaudy red sash around his 
middle. 

“Hot dog! Watch me get that crumb!” 

Dunk’s gun roared in my eats. Others opened fire, up 
and down the line. My own shoulder jarred back as | 
pulled the trigger. Each one of us wanted to be the first to 
get a hit. But we were too anxious; our shots were wild. 

The four Federals continued to walk— at first—in utter 
contempt of our shooting. Gradually, however, we steadied 
down and heavy lead slugs began kicking up dirt all 
around them. Then, they began to run! 

[ was determined to get that fellow in the red sash before 
he reached cover; and so, apparently, was everybody else. 
Our entire cone of fire centered on him. I missed a second 
shot, and cussed. As I aligned my sights for a third, Red 
Sash stumbled and went down into the dirt like a wet 
sponge. The other Federals got away! 

That taught me a lesson! Outstanding objects draw fire. 
It’s no time to be wearing distinctive articles of clothing 
when bullets are flying. There were plenty snapping 
around our ears right then, too. From a rifle pit, barely 
discernible under the bull ring, a dozen or more Mausers 
were spitting spitefully in our direction. 

Not far from me, a fellow named Peters uttered a sudden 
exclamation. I looked and saw him holding onto his right 
arm. There was blood coming out between his fingers and 
it made me sort of sick. I returned to my shooting, hug- 
ging the ground a little closer and holding my aim a little 
steadier. It was getting to be a serious business. 

The Federals were dug in and we were not. But we had 
them corralled! They could not get out of their trench 
without being seen, while we could slide back off the crest, 
move from place to place, and bring up more men. 

Fellows in drifting up to try a few shots; others 


said Dunk, “I 
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wandered back to the canyon again. The long-range 


swapping of bullets continued on ‘through the afternoon 
without any more results, so far as I could see. Yet Dunk 
and I stayed on, hoping some Federal would get tured of 
the rifle pit and take a chance out in the open where we 
could get a clean shot. 

They continued to stay under cover, though; and sm: all 
wonder. Our heavy bullets droned a mean tune through 
the air from gun muzzle to point of impact. Occ asionally, 
when a shot went high enough to hit the bull ming, the 
lead ripping through sngden ble achers sounded like a kid 
running a stick along a picket fence. It was enough to 
make anyone keep ie head down. And when d: kane ss 
finally halted the shooting, those fellows still hadn't left 
their trenches. 


“ 


“Twenty-five rounds gone and no closer to town than 
when we started,” Dunk grumbled, as we made our way 
back into the canyon. “At this rate, our ammunition will 
all be gone before we get anywhere. 

“You can have mine,” I assured him. ‘This young can- 
non has just about knocked my arm off.” 

Down the canyon we joined a tired, disgruntled group 
of men. They were hungry, too. Of course, there was no 
food of any kind—we had counted on getting that in Tia 
Juana—but a little coffee was on hand and someone had 
gotten a washboiler full of water. We put the coffee in 
the water and the boiler on the fire. 

How grown men could be so dumb as to sit around a 
night fire within rifle range of an enemy, is hard to under 
ond. Particularly so, when neither outpost nor sentries 
had been posted. That is where we paid for the lack of 
noncoms. No hard-boiled sergeant would have pe ‘rmitted 
such laxity. But, since the only leaders we had were up on 
the hill talking things over, the rest of us did as we 
pleased. 

The warmth and the smell of boiling coffee attracted 
more and more fellows to the fire. They gathered around 
the boiler, rolled cigarettes and commented on the day’s 
adventure. The flickering flames sent long shadows danc- 
ing up the canyon walls and cast a soft glow against the 
darkness above, plainly giving away our position to the 
troops in town. 

And the Federals, not entirely devoid of tactical teach- 
ings, sent out a strong patrol of about twenty men to find 
out what we were doing—and maybe inflict a little pun- 
ishment. They crossed to the hills, worked west, and with- 
out so much as being challenged, reached the canyon wall, 
not fifty feet above our heads. 

Nothing was further from our minds than thoughts 
of the fight being brought to us. We were the attackers, 
therefore we expected the defenders to stay in town w here 
they belonged. And that conception of the enemy's in- 
tentions made our surprise even more complete. 

Wild, high- pitched yells told us of our error. And even 
before we could gain our feet, the Federals were pumping 
bullets into us as fast as rifle bolts could be manipulated. 

“Matad los sin verguenzas! Matadlos! Que no 
escapen!”’ Their leader screamed to kill, to let none escape. 
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Panic clutched our hearts. Men stampeded through the 
narrow defile. Others clawed frantically up the far wall, 
presenting perfect targets to the Mausers above. Not a few 
went sprawling at the first volley. 

In all that sanguinary débicle, only one man kept his 
head. Regardless of everything, Dunk seized the wash- 
boiler and upended its contents onto the fire. The result- 
ing darkness hid us from the Federals and saved some 
lives. But it also increased our fear and confusion. 

Any dim figure seen or imagined was a potenti: al enemy. 
Calling out in English, immediately drew fire. To speak 
in Spanish might have meant instant death at friendly 
hands. The only safe thing, then, was to run! And that, 
along with most of the others, I did without delay. 

The Army of Lower California was being scattered like 
a covey of quail. It was on the verge of being annihilated 
by a smaller force which had gained surprise. Bue Dunk 
and a few more would not be routed. 

“Liberales!” 


Federals’ fire, 


they shouted in defiance, and returned the 
“this way, Liberales!’ 

Dunk’s strident yells finally pierced the outer shell of 
my terror and brought me to a halt. His commanding 
voice had qui arterbacked me too often on the football field 
to disobey it then. 

“Liberal,” I responded, and started back to join him. 

Two other fellows, hearing our password, came out of 
hiding to go with me. Even though our yells attracted a 
flurry of bullets, the wild feeling of panic was gone; 
driven out by the eagerness to obey someone who knew 
what to do. We fought back, firing at the flash of Mausers 


as we advanced. 


Once the rally started, more and more rifles appeared 
on our firing line. The heavy pounding of Springfields 
became steadier, surer, and soon began to drown out the 
sharper crack of the Mausers. Then, as suddenly as they 
had come, the Federals were gone! 


Search as we pleased, there was nothing but empty 
cartridge cases to show where they had been. Any casual- 
ties we might have inflicted had been carried off. Nothing 

remained but to bury our own dead. 


Shoving freshly killed comrades into shallow, impro- 
vised graves was a painful business and bad for morale. 
Also, while going about the grisly task, a tumultuous 
burst of “‘vivas” sounded from the direction of Tia Juana. 
The patrol was being welcomed back in triumph! 


The whole garrison celebrated on through the night; 
riding the streets, firing guns, and shrilling manifest con- 
tempt for the accursed revolution. They even promised to 
come out again in the morning and kill us all dead unless 
we got ourselves the hell out of Baja California in a hurry. 

And that was just about what some of our fellows pro- 
posed doing. They pointed out that we had indubitably 
taken a beating, that ammunition was low and food non- 
existent; and after all, what difference did it make to us 
whether Diaz or Madero was president of Mexico? Why 
not slip across the border and call the whole thing off? 

“Tl be damned if I'll go until we finish what we 
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started,’ said Dunk, Seenety, 
that town—tight now! 

General Price appeared and voiced the same ide. So 
did Captain Stone. The fear of the weak capitulat: 4 to 
the will of the strong! We lined up and filed out o: the 
canyon. Price and Stone were in the lead, discussi:g 
plan of attack. 


“I vote we go in anc take 


It was decided to work around to the east, then vest 
along the Rio Tiajuana until close to town. Once ir po- 
sition, half of us would attack from the north, the orher 
half from the east. And to hell with taking any prisoners, 

“Don’t waste any ammunition,’ > Dunk whispered as 
we reached the river bed and turned towards the dark 
blotch that was Tia Juana. “Make ‘em all count.’ 

I nodded, my eyes nervously searching the gloom ahead. 
We wound on through mesquite and chaparral, getting 
closer and closer, any sound of our approach being dead- 
ened by the soft sand. 

When the column halted suddenly, my heart started 
skipping like a missing engine. Dawn glowed i in the east 
and it was time to attack. But we were not yet in po- 
sition. A road had to be crossed, right on the outskirts of 
town, and the men were being sent across one at a time. 

When it came my turn, I saw a low ‘dobe house not 
twenty yards to the left. From one window a shaft of light 
slanted along the road. Just as I started forward, a door 
swung open disclosing the bulky form of a Federal soldier 
holding a pan of smoking bread in his hands. 

“Jesus!” he squeaked in alarm at sight of my flitting 
form. “Quien vive?” 

A gun banged and from the tail of my eye I saw the 
Federal collapse, bread spilling onto the ground. More 
guns exploded! They were answered promptly from 
houses on the high ground overlooking the river. Bullets 
splattered all around and I dove for cover. 


““Ad-vahnce!”’ General Price shouted, 
British accent. ““Ad-vahnce, A Troop!” 


But that was no way to get men forward in the face of 
such close-range fire. It needed someone to jump up, hol- 
lering, “Come on you so-and-so’s, let’s get those blankety- 
blank-blanks out of there!” and lead a charge. 


in his high, 


A couple of men did start forward tentatively—and 
were dropped i in their tracks. The rest of us hu ged the 
sheltering river bank and tried to beat down the fe being 
poured into us. We didn’t have much luck! 

“Where’s the rest of our gang?’ Stone shouted savagely 
at me, the last man on the left. 

I couldn’t tell. They were under cover somewhere on 
the other side of the road. And by then, the early morn- 
ing light made that open space plainly visible to the 
Federals. Crossing would have brought sure death. We 
were cut off from the rest of our crowd! 


The sun came up fast, disclosing our positon to the 
enemy. Bullets clipped the river bank, scattering sand 
and pebbles over our huddled forms. I drew my legs 
closer under me, wondering if we could hold out until 
night, and then get away. 
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“Ad-vabnce! A Troop!” 


“Hey!” Dunk called to me “ 
to rush em!” 

My brain refused to believe it! We would be commit- 
ting deliberate suicide. I wanted to protest, to tell Dunk 
not to be a fool, to stay down. But Dunk was loosening 
the cartridges in his belt, ready for quick shooting. He was 
going over! And I felt just as all men do when they have 
a natural leader. | was ashamed not to follow him. 

“Come on!” 


Get ready. 


We're going 


We were off! I saw a startled face in a window and 
fired! The face disappeared. A man hiding under a build- 
ing worked frantically at a jammed bolt. Dunk accounted 
for him. Stone knocked another man off a roof. 

The Federals’ shooting began to get wild. We passed 
two houses and pushed on up the slope. The rest of our 
outfit on the left saw us, surged to their Reet and followed, 
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irresistibly drawn forward as though we were all on one 
long rope. No running, no yelling, just a steady, de 
sitaeteed advance with accurate shooting. 
arrived to kill ot be killed 
take it! 


The tame had 
and the Faded couldn't 


Some of them began to run; stooped over, dodging 
from house to house. Those that stuck it out didn’t do 
much aiming. A head would bob up, a quick shot, and 
down it would go. The closer we got, the fewer heads 
there were. 

We topped the crest, fanned out, and mov ed on. Not a 
Federal in sight—except sprawled figures, that had stop- 
ped .45-.70 slugs. But our eyes se asched ahead, watching 
for movement, for something to shoot at. Over tences and 
through houses we went, moving cautiously, tngget 
fingers always ready. The main street was re ached ond 
crossed. Still no Federals. 

“There they go! ’ Dunk suddenly velled, pointing to 
the west. 

A rolling cloud of dust billowed up from the road 
where the last of our opponents were headed for safety, as 
fast as their running horses could take them. And we let 
them go, never thinking of pursuit. Like all green troops, 
our minds had become Teche upon one definite locality 
instead of on the enemy who had been holding it. We 
hz id set out to ti ike the town of T ia Juz ina, and it Was ours. 

“Come on, kiddo,’” Dunk hit me a happy buffet on the 
shoulder and swung his arm to indicate the stores and 
other buildings along the main street. “Let's go see what 
Santa Claus fos left us. 

And arm in arm, along with the rest of our victorious 
army, we started for the nearest saloon. Drinks were on 
the house. And they stayed that way for four long months. 
W ell sheltered and adequ: ately fed, we remained com 
fortably ensconced in Tia Juana until Madero had dis 
posed of Porfirio Diaz 

Just a bunch of undisciplined bums, you say, not worth 
reading about? No similarity between such buffoonery 
and the high- -powered, mechanized conflicts of today? 
Don’t kid yourself. Weapons change but the reactions of 
men do not. 

Our fellows were raw and untrained, all right, but they 
were just the kind who, in a sudden emergency, will 
make up the bulk of our American army. Not hundreds, 
but millions of men untaught, untrained, undisciplined. 
Will they behave any better than the army of Baja Cali- 
fornia? 

For my part I believe that unless we devote a little less 
thought to handling machines and a little more to h andling 
green troops, we will be lucky if our men do as well. 


Ww 
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This is Czechoslovak infantry on the march durin 
maneuvers. The canister slung under the left side 


of the pack contains the gas-mask. . : 
f the f § Here is a mortar squad making use of hasty camou- 


flage during recent field exercises. Note the en- 
trenching tool slung on the left side of the soldier 
in the foreground. 
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Above. The Bren is a 
full automatic weapon 
(.30 caliber) normally 
used as a platoon light 
machine gun on a bipod 
mount. In this instance 
the weapon is on a ped- 
estal mount for use as 
an AA gun. The British 
Army recently placed 
large orders for this 
product of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s large munitions 
industry. Left. The 
Czechoslovakian Army 
maintains armored rail- 
road trains. The picture 
shows a camouflaged 
piece of rolling stock 
operating near the fron- 
tier during maneuvers. 








This light tank unit of the 
Czechoslovak Army was re- 
cently assembled at Prague 
to demonstrate the nation's 
preparedness. 


A Czech artillery section 

manhandles a field piece 

into position across a 
country road. 
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Above. Prague citizens geta graphic demonstration during air protection maneuvers. The si gn marks the 
place where a “bomb” landed; two “casualties” lie in the street; a gas decontamination squad is at work. 


Below. A machine-gun section moves toward the “front” during recent field exercies. 
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In an age which set greater store by classical comparisons 
than does ours, college orators found a favorite subject 
in drawing a parallel bereten the reception of the news 
from the Teutobergerwald by the Emperor Augustus and 
the not dissimilar 
when George 
heard of St. Clair’s crushing 
defeat by the Indians. It made 
an arresting antithesis —— the 


moment 
5 Tae 
W ashington 


emotional Roman ordering off 
heads, running wildly through 
‘Varus, 
V atus, give me hook my le- 
gions!” the Virginian carry- 
ing on with unalloy ed courtesy 
the dinner party in which he 
was engaged and only when 


his palace, shouting ‘ 


the guests had gone bursting 
forth with, ‘ ‘Oh, God! Oh, 
God! He’s worse than a mur- 
derer! | warned him! To suffer 
that army to be 
pieces!” Then the 
pause, the self-mastery: 


hacked to 
sudden 
“This 


must never go beyond this 
room. St. Clair shall have 
justice,” 

To modern ears the story 


lacks point, for the underlying 

circumstances seem so utterly unlike. But this is because 
we suffer from chronic historical myopia. To the first 
President of the United States and his contemporaries a 
comparison with the first emperor of Rome was not ab- 
surd. The young republic, like the young empire, had 
lately closed a desperate war with an cxfuacsoclam of the 
national military spirit. Both were in economic confusion; 
each was faced, across a great river, by an irreconcilable 
and active barbarism, whose previously disjointed tribes 
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had lately coalesced undet good military 


le adership. In e ach case the se barbarians 
inhabited an unsurveyed forest: both republic and empire 
had made settleme nts across the frontier rivet and had seen 


them wiped out. And now each had lost, in 


a single 
best army it 


What difference 


the analogy held was unfavotr 


catastrophe, the 
could muster. 
able to the Americans; for the 
confede ration of tribe s that held 
the Ohio, unlike 
held the Rhine, 
munitions, advice in diplomacy 
and the 


that whic h 


was receiving 
support of military 
posts and civilized officers from 
the first power of the world. 
that had 


Moreove r, the army 


yverished at the headwaters of 
the Wabash was the only 
American army; atter St. 
Clair’s defeat there were not 


300 men left under the flag. 
Nor was it heartening to realize 
that the long-range result of 
the Roman defeat in the forest 
had been the submergence ol 
their civilization. 

The United States was then 
taced with 


“7 ! , 
in 1791, a crisis a 


that ever con 


grave as any 
fronted a government; and it was rescued trom it by a man 
who has been praised for qualities he would have regarded 
as faults. His own generation often ridiculed Anthony 
Wayne as “Tony L umpki n,” a name intended to carry an 
implic ition of stupid, bulldog courage. 
‘Mad Anthony” 
except in a picture of fifth-reader days, wounded but cat 
ried on the shoulders of his men during a charg: 


The pres nt on 


knows him only as Cail seldom sees him 


a brave 
thing to do, perhaps, but not very intelligent 


as long as they ate moving forward 
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Arthur St. Clair. 
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It is with something like surprise that one finds his 
lesser known portraits exhibiting a man of delicate 
features, with dark-brown eyes deep-set under long lashes. 
Personal memory confirms the evidence of the painter's 
brush; spe: aking of his extraordinary vivacity, quick wit, 
intellectualism, and deep reading, it tells how he was the 
only man in the Continental Army who could bandy 
persiflage with the French officers—and also (alas!) how 
he was the greatest Ben Blowhard the Army of the United 
States ever knew. 

Modern psychology would describe the last habit as a 
defense mechanism. W ayne’s position at the beginning of 
the Revolution was not a happy one. He was the youngest 
and most ignorant colonel in the Pennsylvania Line, a 
civilian officer who owed his appointment to social gifts 
and financial position. From the beginning he was thrown 
into intimate contact with three incompetent and envious 
professionals—Charles Lee, Arthur St. Clair, and James 
Wilkinson. 

From the beginning also, it was his fate to be given 
impossible missions. His first contact with the enemy 
came at Three Rivers (Quebec) where the Pennsylvania 
Brigade had been marched in support of the faltering 

Canadian Expedition. It was the spring of 1776. Scouts 
had reported a weak British vanguard pushing forward 
beyond contact with its main body. The Pennsylvanians 
were footsore and in rags, badly done-up after a long 
march, ill- supplied; had never been under fire. The British 
were regulars in beautiful shape, but the chance was too 
good to be missed. A peremptory attack was ordered, 
with Wayne leading. 

Well, the scout reports were wrong. The young colonel 
found himself attacking the main British army at the 
head of two regiments of militia. The action he took 


September-Oci. er 


might be set down as pure combative instinct, wer 
not aware that Wayne was already well known in P. p- 
sylvania for his persistent reading of ancient mili: in 
history. There is more than a memory of the tacti: 
Marathon in the way he ployed his little command 
column and tried to punch through the British c 
with cold metal, regardless of flanks. Of course, he 
beaten back, with his brigade badly mauled; but in 
process he acquired a piece of knowledge not without 
portance—he learned that green troops can be held ste 
as long as they are moving forward, but tend to go 


- o a 


7. 


pieces in a retreating fire fight. 

Another lesson in the art of war as practiced in | 
Continental Army soon followed. Wayne was mace 
commandant at Ticonderoga, the key of the northern 
lakes, and the spot where the British invasion was ob 


ously coming through. 


Conditions there were sImMpiy 
horrible—mutinous troops, whose service had expired, 
no clothes, no food, no ammunition—but not much 
worse the in elsewhere during the Revolution. They were 
of importance to Wayne's story chiefly in that they seem 
to have convinced him that the whole militia system was 
wrong and would have to be rooted out. 

It was more significant in general history that his sur- 
veyor's eye (he hed been a surveyor before becoming 
wealthy as a tanner) detected the fact that Ticonderoga 
was dominated by Mount Defiance, across the river. He 
reported in this sense; General Gates came up with Sr, 
Clair, looked at Defiance, and said it could not be climbed. 
W ayne climbed the pe ak himself; St. Clair remarked that 
even so, a cannon fired from there could not hit the fort. 
Wayne fired one of his fort guns at the mountain. The 
ball landed better than halfway up; the two profession: il 
soldiers sniffed, said no action need be taken, and went 
home. Only a few months later the British dragged a 
couple of guns straight up Mount Defiance and bom- 
barded the most important fortress in America into sub- 
mission without even a decent resistance. From. that 
moment on, Anthony Wayne never trusted a professional 
soldier save in routine matters where judgment did not 
enter. 

II 

By the time Ticonderoga fell, however, “Dandy” 
Wayne had entered on a new phase of his career, as a 
division commander in Washington's main army. His 
first engagement was the Brandywine, where he held the 
center. Early in the day he divined the British move- 
ment opposite him as a feint and asked permission to at- 
tack, believing such a move would dislocate whatever 
plan the enemy had. There seems to have been some 
wretched staff work; by the time the permissive order 
came through, Wayne's supports had been withdrawn 
and once more his Pennsylvanians took a pounding. 

It was apparently with some idea of allowing the com 
mand to win itself a victory that Washington confided 
to them the operation of surprising the British camp at 
Paoli, near Wayne’s own home, a week later. Wayne did 
his own scouting, discovering the Redcoats camped i in a 
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Vv, badly outposted and quite oblivious of the pres- 
e: e of enemies. Their numbers were too much for his 
si zle brigade; he asked and was promised the support of 
Sr:allwood’s, and on the evening of September 19, 1777, 
w chdrew a little distance to wait overnight for the rein- 
forcement. He had already retired when a country boy 
w.s brought to headquarters who said he had been in 
the enemy camp and learned the British were planning a 
counter-surprise on Wayne for the next day. The general, 
egy with sleep, remarked that when Smallwood ar- 
fl ed in the morning, they would set an ambush to make 
lobster-backs’ ears tingle, then returned to his rest. 
The trouble was that the British came before Small- 
wood, caught the Pennsylvanians just crawling out of 
their blankets, and rumpled them up. That finished 
Wayne as far as the professionals were concerned; they 
tagged him “Tony Lumpkin” and began an organized 
effort to get him dismissed as an impetuous, boastful, 
and stupid ofhicer. The picture did not agree with Wash- 
ington’s own; he had noted that since Wayne was in 
contenant of them, the Pennsylvanians bore themselves 
more pridefully than any other troops in the army, and 
their commander was the only one of his subordinates 
who thought in terms of battle rather than position. He 
clung to the brigadier and even gave him charge of the 
leading column in the attack on Germantown two weeks 
later. 


That was another American defeat, but by no fault of 
Wayne's. He went charging into the town like a whirl- 
wind, pierced the British center and would have won 
the battle out-of-hand, had not Stephen's brigade, with 
its commander silly drunk, come up to fre into his rear. 

There was no other ofhcer in the C Continental Army 
who could carry through an attack like that, and at Mon 
mouth in the following spring Wayne was placed under 
Charles Lee to be the spe: arhead of the attack. The British 
were retreating through New Jersey in a long column; 
the general battle plan was for Lee to strike their big 
rearguard, and halt and contain it, while W ashington 
binall swung a deep flank move around to cut it off. 

W ayne started with the day, one of the hottest days 
of which we have historical record, June 28, 1778; fell 
on the hindmost elements of the oe. punched it hard 
with a bayonet charge, and brought the whole British 
rearguard down on ‘himself. (Map 1). Heavily out 
seabed. the Pennsylvanians drew back to a little rise 
of ground and waited for the rest of Lee’s men to fall in 
on yp wee flanks. 

They did not come. Lee, with some remark that 
“ Americans could not be expected to stand up against 
British grenadiers’’ had given orders for retreat which 
left the Pennsyh ania general (whom he did not like ) to 
stand the full force of the enemy counter-stroke. Wash 
ington, midway in his turning maneuver, received the 
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dismaying tidings that the whole British army, not rear- 
guard alone, was united and beating at Wayne, rode to 
Lee’s front, found the troops going back in rout and the 
general who should have been leading the advance con- 
ducting a disorderly retreat. He “swore like an angel from 
heaven,” called Lee a damned poltroon, and instantly 
ordered a new line formed on Wayne, who had made a 
desperate retreating fight till he reached an orchard at the 
edge of the road between two hills. 

The British tried the left, did not like their reception; 
tried the right, liked that no better; then, with their 
grenadiers in the lead, came rushing along the low ground 
to drive through Wayne. C harles Fy had his answer 
there; for the ‘ceed Pennsylvanians who had fought all 
day under heat that cost them nearly as many casualties 
as bullets, held their fire till the British closed, then broke 
the grenadier column, killed its colonel (Monckton) and 
chen finished the job with a rousing bayonet rally, Wayne 
himself leading right into the thick of it. 

His reward was a court-martial on the Paoli business. 
It found him blameless. But in the reorganization that 
took place shortly afterward, his enemies got the upper 
hand in the state, and he was retired. We do not see him 
again ull a cwelvennonsh later, and then through the eyes 
of an officer sent by Washington to inquire whether 
Squire Wayne will take command of the new corps of 
light infantry. “A man remarkable for his graceful man- 
ners and skill in carving, ” the emissary Snad him, “in a 
fine broadcloth suit, highly polished boots, ruffled wrist- 
band and bosom, with a tricornered beaver hat set to one 
side . ” and explained about the new command. The 
war has shown signs of dying by inanition; the light in- 
fantry corps, to be composed of companies of forty-one 
men each, picked for their activity from the Regular 
regiments, is to roam the country, marching fast and hit- 
ting quick in an effort to ginger things up. 














Stony Point 
July 16,1779 
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Squire Wayne was delighted with the prospect; jc ned 
his diminutive corps (less than a modern battalio,: in 
numbers) on July 1, and instantly began to com) ai 
about his soldiers’ equipment. “T have a prejudice, he 
writes to Washington, * ‘in favor of an Ellegant Unit im 
and would rather risque my life at the Head of the s 
men Clothed & Appointed as I could wish with a Si: 
Charge of Ammunition than to take them as they apy car 
with sixty rounds of Cartridges.” The commander-in-c! :ief 
replies that as a matter of principle Wayne is perfec tly 
right; the difficulty is to find the material, a business tat 
shall receive his earnest attention——and will General 
Wayne consider Stony Point as the objective of his 
operations? 

Stony Point is one of the Gibraltar-like peaks glaring 
across the Hudson at the southern gate of the Highlands Is. 
(Map 2). In 1779 it was a position of great strategic and 
economic importance, for it was the western ferry termi- 
nus of the great traffic artery from New England to .. W 
York and the southern states—the only highroad o 
union while the King’s men held New York City. Ay 
British had taken it that spring; it was now strongly forti- 
fied and strongly garrisoned, and had warship support. 
Yet it was so essential that Washington felt it would be 
worth all it might cost to win it by storm. 

The correspondence has been preserved, giving us for 
the first time in Wayne’s career the full picture of how an 
operation of his was arranged i in all its detail. To our aston- 
ishment, the roles assigned by history to the two men are 
reversed. It is the cautious commander-in-chief who is all 
on fire, urging the place be stormed out-of-hand, while 
the impetuous, rash, careless subordinate does not think a 
storm possible, but believes he may do the matter by sut- 
prise and careful prearrangement. Wayne is busy with 
minutest details; orders the men to wear white cockades 
or slips of paper in their hats for night recognition; sets 
the hour for midnight because surprises generally come at 
dawn and the British will be keeping shrewd watch at that 
hour; orders his officers to inspect every musket to be 
sure it is unloaded and has the bayonet fixed; rehearses 
the movement against a hill back in the Catskills to in- 
sure timing. He rejects Washington’s suggestion that 
the column attempt the side of the fortress that lies along 
the river beach, on the ground that he has consulted tide 
and moon tables, and found that at the hour when the 
water is lowest the light is brightest. 

The fort lies on a peninsula, with a marsh and brook 
separating it from the mainland. At the north end, the 
easiest slope, a small party is to advance with noise and 
parade, let themselves be seen, take cover, and open fire. 
At the center, where the marsh is worst, French Fleury 
will lead half the light infantry; at the south end Wayne 
himself will come in, across a marsh not so bad, but piled 
with rocks and heavy abatis. So—we are ready, and on 
the night of July 16 will start. “The fort’s our own” is 
the watchword. 

Do start; at 11:30, in column of platoons. By one of 
those accidents that always attend concentric attacks, th: 
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nc chernmost movement, the feint, strikes first, for the 
m ish lies under the tide and the other two are twenty 

ites getting through it when they shguld have spent 
ly. three or four. By the time Wayne’s own column ar- 
«:-s at the abatis the feint is marked as a feint. A few 
incclligent British soldiers have brought themselves and 
their ssuchets to the south end of the line and though 
the night be black as pitch, blaze away into the dark 
toward the sound of the axemen chopping abatis. Men 
ar hit in the storming column, which has no way of re- 
plying, cannot even move, only wait. Wayne himself is 
hit, a gashing wound along the head, and flails on the 
ground, half-conscious, soudihe to rise. They try to 
staunch his wound; through a veil of blood he notes how 
the column weaves and murmurs in those first uneasy 
movements which are the beginnings of disintegration. 
He summons all his strong. “Carry me into the fort,” 
he cries, “and let me die there!” and then goes off into 
another faint as they pick him up. 

That was how and why Anthony Wayne was carried 
up the slope of Stony Point; and that shout of a man who 
truly thought himself dying supplied the Tyrtaan touch. 
The soldiers gave a shout; poured over, around and 
through the abatis, went rushing up the hill, and at the 
crest of the rampart met Fleury just as the British began 
to shout, “Mercy, mercy, dear, dear Americans!” 

Five hundred of them and fifteen cannon were taken 
in the post; and the feat of arms roused the Colonies 
from near apathy with so strong a shock that Congress 
voted to the general who had lately been under a cloud 
one of the first Medals of Honor given any man. The 
public voted him the name of “Mad Anthony” and 
pronounced 1 it in a way to indicate that there was a certain 
divinity in that kind of madness. 

But Stony Point, if it marked for the Continental Army 
the beginning of a new era of operations not only well 
planned, but well carried through, also marked for 
the successful commander the end of active service in the 
north. The Arnold treason began to coil out of its hole; 
Wayne had to clean up the mess, which took him the rest 
of the year. The next found him back with the Pennsyl- 
vania Line and that body of troops in a mutiny. It was not 
his fault, nor did he settle it; but it was 1781 before he 
took the field again, now under la Fayette in Virginia. 

The campaign was that of Yorktown, and Wayne's 
only action came when Cornwallis was making a retreat 
across the James River near Green Spring. The Pennsyl- 
vanian had the vanguard, 800 men; thought he might get 
in on the British rear in time to smash it against the un- 
fordable stream. The approach was through a morass both 
wide and treacherous, down a single corduroy road, which 
ended in a wide space of savannas and groves just north 
of the river. The Americans pushed into this space, but 
too late; discovered that the British were aware of their 
presence, and instead of crossing the James, had turned 
back with some 5,000 men. Wayne was in much the same 
situation as a man in a cage with a tiger who can get out 
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only through a single door just big enough to be negoti- 
ated at a crawl. 

His cure for the trouble was to hit the tiger in the eye. 
But he now knew more about tactics than he had at Three 
Rivers; deploy ed his slender force across the open spaces 
so that every man was visible and came on in line. The 
British could not but take this bold advance as the pres- 
age of something much more formidable. They imagined 
W ayne had leon unexpectedly supported by la Fayette’s 
whole force, took defensive positions, “beat off” the first 
rush, and spent so much time w aiting for its renewal that 
Mad Anthony slipped away down the road of danger. 

After Yorktown, the Pennsylvania general was sent 
south with a semi- independent command against the 
Indians on the wings of Nathanael Greene's cz ampaign. 
He had one small hight, of which the details remain ob- 
scure, but in general achieved his object so well that 
when the war closed the Georgia Legislature voted him 
800 acres of land. 

He tried to farm this estate, but the successful northern 
business man proved an indifferent planter. He had just 
lost the place through foreclosure proceedings when a 
letter came from the Secretary of War of the then newly 
organized nation. The United States Army had been 
practic: ally destroyed in the Ohio wood; President Wash- 
ington wished him to take command, reorganize, beat 
beck the Indians, and save the Northwest Territory. 


Ill 


The basic situation was that there were a good many 
tribes in the ground beyond the Ohio, with overl: apping 
and ill-defined rights, since the idea of territorial sover- 
eignty was one foreign to the Indian mind. Purchase 
treaties for trans-Ohio lands had been negotiated with 
some of these tribes. The successive American govern- 
ments took these agreements as binding on all the Indians, 
but the more stiff-necked tribes refused to recognize them 
as binding on any. This attitude received warm support 
from the E nglish, who had never evacuated the forts and 
trading posts all through the northwest, and who con- 
tinued to regard the country as a field reserve for their 
commercial ‘exploitation, whatever the treaty of inde- 
pendence said. They supplied the Indians with arms and 
made so little effort to conceal their pleasure over raids on 
American settlements, that scalps passed as current coin 
in every one of “The Honourable The Hudson’s Bay 
Company’ s posts.” 

This background is important, not merely to the origin 
of the war, but also to a comprehension of the specific 

roblem facing Anthony Wayne. It was not the common 
problem of dealing with a dispersed enemy in wild coun- 
try. A good case could be made out for the view that the 
braves could muster a better-trained regular army than the 
United States. They had weapons as good as the Amert- 
cans; they were experienced in a system of tactics ad- 
mirably adapted to the country in which the war was to 
be fought; British support took care of the logistic 
question which trips so many savage armies; and for the 
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time, at least, they had adequate leadership in Chiefs 
Thayendanega, Little Turtle, and Blue Jacket, three of 
the ablest men the forest Indians ever produced. 

At least this seems to have been the view that Wayne 
himself took. And when he came up to the badly 
trightened trading hamlet at Pittsburgh in April of ’g2, 
he set himself not merely to organize a new American 
army, but also to train it along special lines that would 
give it permanent field superiority over the enemy. Under 
the conditions of the conflict he could hardly i improve 
on the Indians in the school of the soldier or in minor 
tactics, and he adopted their method as far as it went. 
The strategy of the struggle was not a matter of training. 
The question of making certain of victory in advance 
therefore boiled down to one of discovering an impreg- 
nable system of major tactics. And disgusted with the 
professional military science of his day, Mad Anthony 
went straight back to the first principles of those grand 
masters of frontier warfare, the Romans. 


It was thus not merely a taste for the classic phrase that 
led him to name the new army ““The Legion” and to 
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organize it on the basis of 5,120 men (though it. -ye 
reached this figure) with a troop of irregular mou ted 
auxiliaries of sumilar size; or to arrange that the bulk © the 
Legion should be heavy infantry, with small bodic of 
light footmen and élite cavalry. This is precisely the ize 
and organization of the legions Marius used against the 
C ienbes. Similarly, we find Wayne training his legio: to 
operate in small squads of forty men each, maneuve ig 
not in the long lines that dominated every Europ an 
battlefield of the century, but in checkerboard format on 
(maniples! ) with skirmishers round front and flanks. 
He gives the most stringent orders that each night half 
the isenie shall stand to arms in hollow square while 
the other half constructs a stockade, then installs redou\ts 
300 yards out from each angle. Nor was this Roman camp- 
ing arrangement confined to orders; it was daily practiced 
in the wooded hills beyond Pittsburgh. 

Wayne's subordinates had not thought the thing 
through as he had. Most of them were frontiersmen of 
the most violently individualistic type, and they imagined 
the veteran was suffering from softening of the Lente. As 
far as they were concerned, a man who was brave and 
soldier; discipline, Roman 
tactics, and camp building were so much opera bouffe. 
The camp was filled with violent wranglings, and the 
villain Wilkinson, who had turned up as one of the sub- 
ordinate commanders, sent to President Washington a 
circumstantial and mendacious account of how the gen- 
eral had killed not less than three men by his cruelties. 

It went into the waste-basket, and the drills continued 
while peaceful efforts were made to arrive at a settlement 
with the tribes. But the complaints had the result of mak- 
ing enlistments slow, and it was with less than half his 
full legionary organization that Wayne drifted down 
the Ohio and camped at Hobsons Choice, near Cincin- 
nati in May of 1793. He based on the latter town, draw- 
ing supplies both by the river and from Kentucky, and 
began at once to make a hard cleared road up into the 
Indian country. By September he had pushed beyond 
Fort Jefferson, a distance of over seventy miles, not the 
least feat he accomplished. (Map 3). Arthur St. Clair 
resented it bitterly. Still Governor of rhe Northwest Terri- 
tory, he complained that he was conducting delicate peace 
negotiations with the tribes which the general was break- 
ing down by a show of force, an odd complaint from a man 
who had shown force himself till it was struck from his 
hand. 

Like the other appeals against Wayne, this one went 
on the presidential scrap heap. The General spent the fall 
building his force in for the winter at Fort Greenville,’ 
a stockade fort as near as could be in all its arrangements 
like the fort Quintus Cicero set up among the Nervii, as 
Julius Cesar tells us. For light- traveling men the spot is 
but three days’ journey from ‘“The Glaize” and the 
headquarters of the streams flowing to Lake Erie, a fine 
strategic situation. 


knew how to shoot was 








*Named by Wayne for his friend of Revolutionary days, Major 
General Nathanael Greene. 
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Chat fall, the peace negotiations broke down, as Wayne 
. ew they must unless the United States conceded that 
i citizens would not settle beyond the Ohio. The an- 
nouncement came in typical Indian fashion, with a sur- 
se attack in force against Wayne's provision convoy 
ox the road up from Cincinnati, twenty-one wagons. The 
General had expected exactly that, and the wagons were 
under a strong guard, which beat off the attack, though 
pot till fifteen men were killed. Two days later the 
commander emphasized the point of watchfulness by 
shooting two sentries who had slept on post, then sent 
forward Colonel Francis Hamtramck to the spot of St. 
Clair’s defeat, twenty-two miles farther out, where a 
strong advanced post was set up and named Fort Re- 


covery. 

Like all the barbarians of history, the Indians lacked 
bi 4 skill and stamina for sieges. Wayne was unmolested 
till spring broke in a cloud of hot little combats along the 
line of communications. Doubtless he would have liked to 
take the offensive early in the year, but the Kentucky 
irregulars he was counting on did not join at Fort Green- 
ville till the end of June, and he stoutly refused to march 
without the help of these squirrel-killing cavalrymen. 
When he did move, it was with 2,000 of the Legion and 
1,500 volunteers, among them a certain Lieutenant Wil- 
liam Clark, one day to journey to the Oregon, a man with 
a marvelous gift for observing detail and setting it down. 
To him we owe most of our knowledge of the campaign, 
and his testimony is all the more valuable because he did 
not like the commander. 

The march started July 28, 1794. The order for it 
placed the legionary infantry in the lead, then the bag- 
gage, then the mounted Kentuckians, with light infantry 
and the legionary horse far out on the flanks, where they 

“Sustain’d considerable fatigue & injury from the thick- 
ness of the Woods and Brush thro which they passed” 
but furnished effective security, as the same arrangement 
had for Julius Cazsar’s men in the land of the Belgz. 

Each night they set up camp in the Roman fashion 
Wayne had taught them. When the site was good the 
camp became a permanent post in a line of blockhouses 
up into the country, left in charge of a lieutenant with a 
hundred sound men and the accumulated casuals of the 
date. The strategy of the march was good, pointing up 
to the valley of the Maumee, which was, in a sense, the 
savages’ base of supplies, for these were Indians who tilled 
the ground. At the western end of this river line lay their 
great village and capital (Miami town, on Map 3) and 
the most fertile of their fields; its eastern terminus, at 
Lake Erie near modern Toledo, held the British outpost, 
where there were still more cornfields together with the 
link to England and the Indians’ source of military sup- 
plies. Wayne aimed midway between the two, and we 
know now that this concealment of his ultimate objective 
was wholly successful, many of the Indians and Illinois 
tribesmen falling back west to cover the Miami town, 
while the rest went downstream toward the base of 


the British post. 
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On the banks of the Maumee the column “immerged 
Suddenly into an open, extensive and bountiful Plaine or 
Prairie which offered ellegant Scenery handsomely inter- 
spersed with Small Copse ral Trees & abounding in every 
Species of Great variety of Herbage which enspired new 
animation” in all the soldiers, who fell to work de stroying 
the Indian crops. At this point, where the Au Glaize 
River falls into the Maumee, a great fort was built, Fort 
Defiance; and here W ilkinson quarreled with the General, 
accusing him of “irritating” the Indians. 

Now, at last, Wayne made his choice of objectives, 
turning east downstream to cut the Indians from their base 
at the British fort. The tribes hovered thick round the 
flanks of the column, but could find no time or pl: ice for 
the surprise attz ack they wished. On August 17, with the 
column moving down the left bank a the stream, the 
Indian re” became intense, for the British post was 
just ahead. Wayne halted, built another stockade, Fort 
Deposit, and in it left his heavy baggage. It was obvious 
he would have battle within a day or two, but he sat still 
in the enemy's presence instead of attacking, a move 
based upon his knowledge of Indian psychology. They 
cherished a theory that a wound was always fatal to a man 
with a full oh therefore they refused to eat on the day 
of a fight. Wayne kept them hungry for three days by 
constant feints forward before he took up the march again 
in earnest on the 2oth. 

In his path was a place of broken rocks where some 
great storm had brought down trees in huge numbers, 
with second growth pushing through the mass in a perfect 
jungle (Map 4). Here the troops deployed into battle 


order, infantry ahead, cavalry behind, with the nght wing 
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do acknowledé th’“UNITED’STATES of AME- 
RICA, to be Free, Independent and Sovereign States, and 
declare that the people thereof owe no allegiance or obedi- 
ence to George the Third, King of Great-Britain; and I re- 
nounce, refufe and abjure any allegiance or obedience to him ; 
and I do ezwar — that I will to the utmoft of 
my power, fupport, maintain and defend the faid United 
States, againft the faid King George the Third, his heirs and 
fucceffors and his and their abettors, affiftants and adherents, 
and will ferve the faid United States in the office of 

to2z.2C which I now hold with fidelity, 


the beft of my fkill and underftanding. 
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W ayne’s Oath of Allegiance executed at Valley Forge. 


on the river; and as they hg to enter this place of the 
fallen timbers, the left wing, Wilkinson's, was violently 
attacked. Mad Anthony had a bad leg, product of an 
old wound, but got to horse with tears of agony streaming 
down his cheeks, looked over the situation, saw his elastic 
formation was holding well in front, and dispatched the 
Kentuckians in a circuit to get deep around the Indians’ 
flank. 

For a couple of hours a heavy fire fight went on in 
front, with the Indians getting much the worst of it. 
Wayne noticed they were beginning to give, but there 
was no sign or sound of the Kentuckians, and fearing the 
choice moment would pass, he flung the small force of 
legionary cavalry forward on his left, followed by the foot. 
Major Robere McC ampbell of the horse was killed, but 
they burst through; the Indians broke all along the line. 
Many of them were rounded up in the open plain that 
reached from the place of the timbers to the British fort, 
which to the horror of the savages closed its gates against 
them as the steady ranks of the Legion, company on com- 
pany, came trotting out of the underbrush. 

“The troops were now revived with '/ a gill of whiskey 
which they much required,” and the war for the North- 
west Territory was over. 


IV 


It did not seem so at the time, pomenery to Anthony 
Wayne, who considered his battle a very unsatisfactory 
affair. But the preponderant results in war are moral, and 


he had destroyed both the Indians’ confidence in them- 
selves by his watchful, irresistible advance, and in British 
support, by the battle. The struggle was not revived till 
the organizing genius of Tecumseh, the religious revival- 
ism of the Shawnee Prophet and overt British aid brought 
it to life again fifteen years later; and then it was revived 
in far different terms. In 1812 it was no longer a question 
of whether the United States should possess the great 
West, but of how long it would take them to achieve 
possession. 

For Fallen Timbers was a decisive battle, one of the 
most decisive in our history; and it reached a permanent 
decision because Mad Anthony Wayne planned it to the 
last saber cut more than two years before he began. The 
really striking and surprising thing about Wayne’s career 
is that on the only other occasion when we know what 
he did before a battle, at Stony Point, we find the same 
minute pre-preparation. Even the wild act of the wounded 
general being carried in a charge turns out on examination 
to be a calculated effect, as sound as it was theatrical. 

Is it, then, going too far to suspect that the same in 
tensive preparation went into all the rest of those whirl- 
wind charges——at Germantown, Monmouth, Green 
Springs? I think not; even at Paoli we find him taking 
pains. All we need to do is deny the classic myth of 
Tony Lumpkin’s rashness, which was carefully fostered 
by the three evil geniuses of the early army —Arthur St. 
Clair, Charles Lee, and James Wilkinson. And we have 


the best of testimony on which to deny that myth; the 
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te cimony of General George W ashington, who made 
yne’s men the spearhead of every attack and called 
from retirement to a position which required, if 
ching, the utmost caution. 
Vhen that denial is once made we have left an extreme- 
|, curious case—a great soldier who learned everything he 
knew out of a book. A Latin book; for the whole cast of 
his mind was Roman. His preoccupation with appearance, 
his insistence upon long drill in preparation for Indian 
warfare, his segregation of the Legion from the Kentucky 
volunteers, all bespeak an effort to instill into the Ameri- 
can Army that pride of race and service which was the dis- 
if guishing characteristic of the Roman legionary. Ex- 


= 


amine his tactics—almost excessively simple, “but stamped 
with the Roman imprint, the imprint of the idea that 
heavy infantry in close action can master the world, and 
that a commander’s duty is practically over when he has 


placed such infantry in contact with the enemy undet 
conditions as favorable as he can arrange. 

It would have been interesting to see what results 
Wayne's Roman model army would have produced in 
later Indian troubles and in the War of 1812. It would 
have been interesting to compare the results of his neo 
classicism with those of the revolutionary tactical system 
through which Napoleon Bonaparte was even then try ing 
to escape. Both were plagued by the straight-jacket of 
18th Century methods of war. But such comparisons 
must be forever futile theory; for the only man who un 
derstood what Mad Anthony was trying to do was Mad 
Anthony himself, and he died less than twenty months 
after his great victory, leaving behind one of the least com 
prehended names in our military history, and a record of 


service with hardly an equal. 
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VITAMINS FOR VERTEBRAE 


By Captain Elliott R. Thorpe, Infantry 








One of our better-known platitudes reads: “The non- 
commissioned officer is the backbone of the army.” Yet, 
all too often we neglect three simple things that go a long 
way toward putting additional calcium in this “backbone.” 
We have a very good army—in the matter of technical 
education, the best this country has ever had. But that 
army's NCO’s can stand an increased dose of the three 
“R” vitamins: Respect, Responsibility, Remuneration. 
When the Commander in Chief takes office, he does so 
with splendid ceremony, calculated to impress the world 
with the dignity and importance of his position. I scarcely 
advocate an inaugural parade for Private Jones when he 
enters upon the office of corporal, but certainly something 
could be done in addition to posting the orders on dhe 
bulletin board and issuing a pair of chevrons » be 


icin 


5 
charged against his clothin 1g 
At least one army sees the matter in this light. The 
Japanese make promotion of their soldiers an event of 
especial note. For example, Captain Doud tells us* 

The next day, December 1, was annual promotion day. 
When a man is promoted, custom prescribes that he make 
the rounds of his superiors and friends to report his promo- 
tion. I was unaware of this custom until I found the newly 
promoted men waiting to report to me. Their report, identical 
in form, ran like this: “Sir, Sergeant Tanaka respectfully 
reports that by the grace of the Captain's honorable shadow, 
he has this date become a sergeant in the Imperial Army. 
He also begs the Captain's continued favor.” 

I can hardly conceive an American soldier discussing 
my shadow’s beneficent effect upon his career. But I can 

easily imagine that some small ceremony attached to Pri- 
vate Jones’ promotion would gratify his ego and impress 
the other men—at least for a time. Emphasize respect for 
any office and it becomes more attractive 
relatively carefree American Doughboy. 


even to the 


In the matter of responsibility for noncommissioned of- 
ficers, there is food for thought in the following editorial 
published in the British magazine, The Fighting Forces 
for October, 1937: 


As the infantry becomes more and more mechanized, an 
infantry NCO should be given more and more responsibility. 
Actually there is no reason why he should not have been 
given more responsibility long ago, but the fact remains he 
has not. He nearly always has had an officer at his elbow. 

It is notorious that the NCO’s of the cavalry are amongst 





“Six Months with the Japanese Infantry,” 
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the best in the British Army. They have a very high stand arc 
of education, and have a remarkable readiness to accept 
sponsibility. The reason is that they have to. Officers of 
cavalry have all got a certain amount of private means, an 
they join the cavalry full intending to get plenty of sport 

For the moment we are not concerned with the morality o 
this question; the point is that the cavalry officers do gx 
their hunting, their polo, their racing and their pig-sticking 
and, as a result, they leave a great deal more work to their 
NCO’s than do infantry officers. They do not fuss abou 
petty details, they -~ a lot of responsibility to their NCO’s 
and in consequence, we have no hesitation in saying cavalr 
NCO’s are better tn infantry NCO’s. As to whether cay 
alry officers are better than infantry officers we shall not at 
tempt to discuss. But we do bring forward this point, because 
we believe it has a bearing on recruiting. The man who 1s 
given responsibility is more interested in his job than the man 
who is not. When the infantry NCO leaves the Colours it is 
doubtful if he can look back on a job which was a real, live 
job with plenty of scope for individual initiative. As a result 
he is not a potential recruiter for the army. There is not the 
least doubt he should be. 
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When I think of the number of company officers I have 
seen supervising leaf-raking, | wonder if we aren't con- 
fused as to who are really our noncommissioned officers. 
Let us “repose” enough “special trust and confidence” in 
our own noncoms to allow them at least to direct the 
autumnal raking unaided. 

And as to the third ‘ ‘R,” remuneration, noncommis- 
sioned rank is too often regarded, both by officers and 
men, asa purely cash transaction, with a touch of the “easy 
come, easy go.” Sergeants are frequently reduced to pri- 

vate because it makes the change-of-station personnel 
bookkeeping easier. The average corporal feels that his 
stripes are merely a temporary financial improvement to 
be gained or lost with little concern except for the money 
involved. In my brief service I have seen many men drink 
themselves up and down the first four grades, and always 
with a certain confidence that the wheel of fortune would 
continue to turn in their favor until death or retirement 
overtook them. 

There is no question that the major reason why our 
navy has a higher type of NCO is because remuneration 
and prerequisites are appreciably higher in the sister serv- 
ice. 

We who serve as troop leaders can do little about re- 
muneration other than to look hopefully to the War De- 
partment. But the problems of respect and responsibility 
we can and should by all means deal with. 














* 


On the first of July, forty years ago, the United States 
Army fought the most unusual battle in which it has ever 
engaged. In comparison with Getty sburg, on the thirty- 
fifth anniversary of which it occurred, it was no more than 
a skirmish, and World War veterans would hardly rate it 
higher than a trench raid; but its repercussions were far- 
re aching. Historically, it still holds a record as the only 
engagement in our history m arking the simultaneous 
start and finish of our participation in a war on foreign 
soil. Politically, it put a future president of the U Gites 
States on the road to the White House. From a more 
esthetic viewpoint, it furnished Buffalo Bill with the in- 
spiration for a spectacular finale to his Wild West Show 
and taught thousands of Americans the pronunciation of 
the Spanish “‘j.” The War Department calls it the Battle 
of San Juan; the soldiers who were in it called it the whole 
damn Spanish-American War, and they were just about 
night. 

When we severed diplomatic relations with Spain on 
April 22, 1898, the Washington strategists estimated the 
situation as one of particular concern to the Navy, since 
the theater of operations was, of necessity, located among 
Spain's island possessions, especially Cuba. One Spanish 
fleet lay at Manila, but that was promptly and properly 
attended to by Dewey on May 1. 
the location of Admiral Cervera and his squadron of 
Spain's choicest fighting ships. It was understood to be 
headed for Cuba from its homeland, but it might turn up 
anywhere along our eastern seaboard. This mysterious 


Our chief worry was 


armada was continuously rumored as about to attack 
Bar Harbor, approach Asbury Park, or steam in haughty 
grandeur past Fortress Monroe. 

lvieanwhile, a mobilization camp for the Army was 


‘stablished at Tampa, Florida, and Major General W. R. 
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The plan is important because it is so different from what actually occurred 
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by 


Gordon Grant 


Shatter was selected to command the troops and prepare 
them for occupational duty in Cuba when the trme was 
propitious, no active hostilities tor our land forces were 
at that time contemplated. Admiral Sampson was sent 
with his battle fleet to blockade Cuba, and then all hands 
sat back and waited for further orders, speculating the 
while on just where the elusive Cervera was going to 
show up. ; 

They found out on May 29. Sampson discovered the 
Spanish vessels safe and snug in the harbor of Santiago. 
Orders soon went to Shafter to "go with your entire force 
to capture the garrison at Santiago and assist in c: apturing 
the harbor and fleet. The Asuay' $ spirit was willing 
enough, but owing to the pitifully inadequate facilities at 
T ampa for accomplishing a troop movement of suc h scope 
on such short notice, the embarkation proceeded with dis 
tressing slowness. [he first troops did not begin to board 
their transports until June 7: 

This was also the day that Sampson picked tor a 
preliminary bombardment of the Santiago land defenses, 
cabling W ashington, “If ten thousand men were here 
city and fleet would be ours within forty -eight hours. If 
delayed, city will be defended more strongly by guns 
taken from fleet.” 


reached the banks of the Potomac, General Shafter, in 


Thirty minutes after that message 


far-away Tampa, was summoned to the local telegraph 
office by President McKinley at the other end of a direct 
wire from the White House. The ensuing conversation, 
tap ped out over the keys, was short and to the point. Said 
the President, “You will sail immediately as you are 
needed at destination.”” To which the general replied, " 
will sail tomorrow morning. Steam cannot be gotten up 
earlier. I will try and get on the rest of the cavalry and 


another division of Regular infantry by morning. Will 
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The Battle 


sail then with whatever I have on board.” That was 
what he valiantly strove to do. But next day, just as he 

was about to board the he adquarters ship and give the 
signal to sail, he received a message from Secretary of 
War ae, “Wait until you get further orders before 
you sail”! Cervera was missing once more. 

For five additional and sweltering days the transports 
swung at anchor under the broiling sun until the alarm 
was proved false and the “further orders” arrived on June 
12 for the expedition to get under way immediately. By 
this time most of the ships needed fresh water. It was also 
discovered that the medical stores still lay forgotten on 
shore. Another forty-eight hours passed in getting every- 
thing reorganized, and it was June 14 before the flotilla 
of chirty -two transports and five auxiliary and supply ves- 
sels finally steamed off unhindered into the tropical 
twilight. 

There were approximately 17,000 men in the expedi- 
tion, plus horses and mules and a collection of artillery 
that numbered four light field batteries, a Hotchkiss 


revolving cannon, four Gatling guns, four howitzers, 
eight field mortars, and the new Borrowe pneumatic 
dynamite gun. These troops, forming the V Army 
Corps, were divided into two infantry divisions of three 
brigades each, and one cavalry division of two brigades. 


[he infantry divisions were commanded by Brigadier 
Generals Kent and Lawton, with Brigadier Ganendh 
Chaffee and Hawkins, and Colonels Wikoff, Pearson, 
Van Horne, and Miles in charge of the brigades. The 
cavalry division chief was Major General Joseph Wheeler 
who, clad in Confederate gray and known as “Fighting 
Joe,” had last taken the field thirty-five years ago against 
the same Yankee blue he was now wearing. His brigadiers 
were Sumner and Young. 
Military observers from France, Germany, England, 
Austria, Russia, Japan, Norway and Sweden helped swell 
the passenger list, and no less than eighty-nine newspaper 
representatives were also of the party. These included 
such stellar writers as Richard Harding Davis, Stephen 
Crane, Ralph Paine, Caspar Whitney, Stephen Bonsal, 
Edward Marshall—soon to be crippled with a Mauser 
bullet in his spine—James Creelman and Sylvester Scovil. 
To attend to the pictorial record of the campaign, the press 
had sent along an equally imposing array of artists headed 
by Frederick Remington, Howard Chandler Christy, and 
Rufus Zogbaum, and that first of the great news photog- 
raphers, Jimmy Hare. Room was even found for Dwight 
Elmendorf, whose travel lectures and stereopticon pictures 


were a feature of every metropolitan social season in the 


nineties. 
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For six days the ships wallowed through the swells of a 


fortunately calm sea. Civilian captains, sealous of owners’ 
interests, refused to push their engines and were smugly 
indifferent to convoy orders, with the result that the 
transports were at times scattered over forty miles of open 
ocean. Luckily, they ran afoul of no Spanish raiders. All 
vessels arrived safely at their rendezvous with Sampson's 
fleet and Shafter ordered debarkation of the Army on 
Cuban soil for June 22. 

The general scheme of procedure was for the Army to 
attack Santiago from the land and either capture it or 
isolate it from the rest of Cuba. This would force Cervera 
to leave the harbor and do battle with Sampson in an 
attempt to keep the sea lanes open for needed supplies and 
reinforcements from Spain. To effect this, 10,000 of our 
troops were to land at Daiquiri on the southern coast of 
Cuba, some twenty-three overland miles southeast of 
Santiago, and then move against the city from the rear 
and both flanks simultaneously. As we had been able to 
secure only the sketchiest of information on the Cuban 
topography and the roads and trails around Santiago, there 







At four o'clock the units started forward 


were those who looked upon the proposed mancuver as 
somewhat precipitate. But Shafter was never one to 
brook arguments. The plan proceeded as scheduled. 

A little after nine on the morning of the 22d, the battle- 
ships bombarded Daiquiri for fay. five minutes, while a 
feint at landing operations was being made eight miles up 
the coast off Stoney. When no answering shots came 
from the shore, General Lawton’s brigade was ordered to 
The SO- 
called harbor of Daiquiri was actually not a harbor at all 
but an open roadste: ad, with a heavy ground swell from 
the sea surging on a strip of sandy beach and against a 
rickety pier that extended some forty feet from » ae 
the only docking facilities. At first, attempts were made 
to land the troops at this pier. This re quired a flying leap 
from boat to pier whenever a wave lifted the boats high 
enough. 


the boats and our invasion of Cuba was begun. 


After two soldiers were drowned, the idea was 
abandoned and the boats were then run through the 


breakers directly to the beach. Though the men were 


weighed down with heavy blue uniforms, blanket rolls, 
ponchos, shelter tents, canteens, three days’ rations, rifles 
and 100 rounds of ammunition each, there were no further 
casualties. The live stock was not so lucky. Horses and 
mules were debarked by the simple expedient of opening 
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the lower ports in the ships’ sides and pushing the animals 
off into the water in the hope that their instinct for self- 
Most of them 
made it, but a number of mules with characteristic per- 


preservation would get them to shore. 


versity he: aded out to sea and were seen no more. 

Back of Daiquiri the country rose in densely wooded 
hills to attain an elevation of 1,000 to 1,500 feet. Along 
the southern crest of this ridge extended the wagon road 
— hardly more than a rough trail—that the Army was 
to follow west and north toward Santiago. Lawton and 
his men moved forward at once to Siboney and there 
bivouacked for the night, waiting for the rest of the force 
to join them the next morning. 

It had been Shafter’s plan for Lawton’s division to lead 
the way toward Santiago. But Shafter remained on board 
his transport. Hades. when General Wheeler got to 
Daiquiri his rank autom: atically placed him in command 
of the shore forces. It was not in this peppery little ex- 
Confederate’s rules of war for foot soldiers ever to scout 
ahead of his beloved cavalry, and before Lawton got going 
the following day, Wheeler’s dismounted troopers had 
hiked past the infantry on a parallel trail that rejoined the 
main road at Las Guasimas, four miles north of Siboney. 

Here the Americans ran into their first hostile resistance. 
The rear guard of the Spanish force that had just evacuated 
Siboney was entrenched at Las Guasimas overlooking a 
little valley, and as Wheeler's leading elements started 

down into the valley, a heavy fusillade crashed out at 
them from the tangled jungle. Fortunately, the head of 
Wheeler’s column had been spread out in skirmish forma- 
tion in expectation of just such an occurrence, but the 
regiment next in rear caught a raking fire before it could 
prope tly deploy, and lost several men. After a few min- 
utes of furious firing from both sides, the enemy began 
to withdraw, naively reporting to their headquarters that 

“the Americans were beaten but persisted in fighting, and 
we [the Spanish troops] were obliged to fall back.” 

When Lawton’s men came running up an hour and a 
quarter later, the fight was over. Actually, it was not 
much of a fight, but it marked a milestone from which a 
lot of Army history was to be measured. Surgeon Bob 
Church won a Medal of Honor there. Colonel Leonard 
Wood, commanding the 1st Volunteer Cavalry, or 
“Rough Riders,” as they prefered to be called, was cited 
for bravery in action, and so was his second in com- 
mand, a young New York politician named Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Fired by their success in this rear-guard action, all were 
hopeful that they could go on and finish the job at once 
by taking Santiago. Instead, orders arrived to go into 
camp. The advance was halted while Shafter got addi- 
tional supplies and reinforcements ashore at Siboney. 

For the whole of the next week the troops lay idle along 
the road from Las Guasimas in a position that daily became 
more precarious. There was plenty of fresh water, but 
medical stores, ammunition, and rations ran short. Fresh 
shipments were delayed, lost in transit or, for inexplicable 
reasons, never landed from the transports. On June 29 


September-O. she; 


Shafter finally appeared on the scene to make a pe: onal 
reconnaissance. 

Riding along the Santiago road he came to a little uf 
of farm buildings called El Pozo, where an excellent jey 
could be obtained of the surrounding country. A! nost 
at his feet the Santiago road dropped into a valley rst 
4 Be the Aguadores River and then farther on. the 

San Juan River (see map). On the other side oi the 
San Juan River the road came out into open country ind 
ascended the San Juan Heights beyond. Over the crest 
of these heights Shafter an see Santiago itself, with 
the Red Cons flags waving over a field hospital—it was 
found later that two 6-inch guns had been emplaced under 
the protection of these same flags. And directly to the 
north the hill town and forts of El Caney shimmered 
white against the green foliage three miles distant. Only 
the lines of brown earth that marked the trenches be: ng 
built on the San Juan hills marred the peace of this tropic 
landscape, and indicated that the defenders were prepar- 
ing to make strenuous efforts to hold los Americanos at 
bay. Returning to his field headquarters, Shafter sum- 
moned his division commanders and presented his plan 
of action. 

This called for General Lawton and his division to move 
up to El Pozo on June 30 and take the branch trail that 
led therefrom to El Caney. That night he was to bivouac 
as near as practicable to El Caney and begin the assault 
on the town at daybreak. A battery of artillery at El Pozo 
would help matters along by bombarding El Caney at 
the same time. It was estimated that El Caney would fall 
in about an hour. When that happened Lawton was to 
swing back towards the base of the San Juan hills. The 
rest of the army would also move forward on the San 
Juan road on June 30, and bivouac for the night in the 
vicinity of El Pozo, continuing next day its advance to 
the hills. By the time it could reach an attacking position 
Lawton would presumably have finished the job of EI! 
Caney and rejoined the main command, whereupon all 
hands would move against and over the San Juan Heights, 
and on into Santiago. As one newspaper correspondent 
remarked, it is important to remember this plan if only 
because it is so different from what actually occurred. 

Early in the afternoon of June 30 all units got their 
orders to start forward to their new positions at four 
o'clock, and all of them obeyed the order on the dot. 
What happened then was just what might be expected 
when 10,000 men are all walking at the same time 
through a rough jungle trail ten feet wide, with high 
sides and slippery footing. Almost instantly the trail oe 
came a snarl of traffic, foot, horse, and caisson, as far as the 
eye could reach, and when a halt was called for the night's 
camp conditions were not materially bettered. Organized 
messing and tenting was out of the question. The troops 
had to eat whatever they had in their packs and find such 
sleep as they could on the dank, fever-laden ground. 

Lawton, with Chaffee’s help, was able to untangle his 
command and get it away for El Caney almost on ‘sched- 
ule, and early the next morning the echoes of firing from 
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the north showed that he had arrived and was heavily 
engaged. Instantly his supporting battery at El Pozo went 
into action, and that was the start of the Battle of San 
Juan. As soon as the first gun let fly from the El Pozo 
hill, marking its position by the cloud of white smoke 
from the black powder we were then still using, a battery 
on San Juan replied. The first Spanish shell went wide, 
but the second exploded in the yard of a farmhouse near 
the battery, killing and wounding several American and 
Cuban troopers. As the Spanish artillery used smokeless 
powder, it was impossible to locate the hostile gun. So 
our battery withdrew and added itself to the procession 
that had again begun to stumble slowly along the choked 
trail. 

And as if the staff didn’t have troubles enough, word 
ame from headquarters that Fighting Joe Wheeler had 
found one enemy he couldn’t lick and was laid low with 
ropical fever, and that Shafter was confined to his cot 
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"W bere the bell are you going?” 
“To the front. Where the bell are you going?” 
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with gout. A hurried readjustment of command gave 
General Sumner the cavalry division with Colonel Wood 
taking his place in command of the rst Cavalry Brigade; 
Lieutenant Colonel Roosevelt succeeded Wood at the 
head of the Rough Riders. By this time the troops were 
fording the Aguadores River and the head of the column 
was coming into plain sight of the Spaniards on the hills 
in front. With every foot of the trail accurately plotted 
for range, the Spaniards needed no further invitation and 
an unceasing leaden hail began to whip down on the long 
dark blue snake that stretched back to El Pozo. There 
was no shelter anywhere, and the men could only push 
forward, cursing impotently at an enemy they could feel 
but couldn't see. Spanish sharpshooters, camouflaged in 
green uniforms, hid in the trees on both flanks of the 
distressed column and poured in a relentless fire at almost 
pointblank range, reserving their attention particularly for 
the mounted officers. Captain Mills was shot out of his 
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saddle as he was giving an order, Captain Bucky O'Neill 
as he encouraged his Rough Riders with the shout, ““No 
Spanish bullet can hurt me.” Stretcher bearers were 
picked off as they struggled to carry the wounded to the 
rear. The wounded themselves, lying on the ground, were 
also helpless targets for an even heavier fire. At length 
Shafter’s orderly struggled to the front of the column and 
reported to Gene -ral Sumner with orders to halt his division 
at the edge of the woods, where the ground began to rise 
toward the San Juan Heights. 

“Very good,” said General Sumner. 
do then?” 

“You will wait for further instructions,” 
orderly, and departed. 

That was, as far as anyone knows, the first and last order 
given or received from corps headquarters that bore di- 
rectly on the battle. It is of historic value solely because no- 
body paid the slightest attention to it. 

General Sumner and his subordinate commanders hud- 
dled on the bank of the Aguadores and took a hurried 
account of stock. Lawton had not yet appeared from El 
Caney, and in view of the galling fire the troops were 
receiving in their exposed position on the trail, 1t was 
obvious that they could no longer stick there. Directly 
facing the end of the trail on the far side of the San Juan 
River was the steep hill known as San Juan Fort, with a 
pagoda-like blockhouse crowning its summit. There was 
a smaller hill about a quarter of a mile to the north and 
two hundred yards nearer our army. (A great iron sugar 
kettle later found on its crest gave it the army nickname, 
Kettle Hill.) Because the main Spanish garrison was 
plainly defending San Juan Fort, it was decided that our 
two infantry divisions should deploy to the left of the 
trail and, after fording the San Juan River, be prepared 
to attack the fort. The cavalry division would deploy to 
the right of the trail, ready for action against Kettle Hill. 

During this conference the Spanish fire had not slacked 
for a moment, and suddenly doubled in ferocity when an 
observation balloon was dragged forward and sent up not 
more than fifty feet over the head of the American 
column. This naturally and instantly drew the fire of 
every rifle and gun in the Spanish lines. To the intense 
relief of the troops jammed in the trail below, a shrapnel 
burst soon tore it open and it fell to earth. As the observer 
clambered out of the wreck he saluted General Sumner 
and reported, “There are men up on those hills firing at 
our troops!” The General’s reply is, unfortunately, lost 
to history. In any event, there was no time for argument, 
for General Kent’s division was now drawing near from 
El Pozo. Just then a side trail was opportunely discovered 
leading to the left from the main road and crossing the 
Aguadores River four or five hundred yards downstream. 
As the other troops began to move into their attack po- 
sitions, General Kent turned his men into this detour 
with the 71st New York Volunteer Infantry leading the 
way. And here occurred one of the most distressing i inci- 
dents in the campaign. As the 7ist started off the main 
trail a shrapnel s The. at the head of the regiment, 


“And what do I 


said the 


Se ptember-O. 


wiping out a few squads and throwing the rest of t' - 1s, 
Battalion into contusion. The volunteers broke : nks 
throwing themselves flat on the ground or seeking co: ¢r in 
the bushes that lined their path. But General Kent ai | his 
divisional staff officers formed a human cordon acros. the 
trail in rear of the disorganized battalion and got it ack 
into some sort of formation. To save further delay the 9th, 
13th, and 24th Regulars were routed around the - ist, 
and at length the 71st Regiment took its proper part in the 
battle. 

The American forces were now all in position. At the 

right of the main Santiago road were the 1st, 3d, 6th, «ch, 
and roth Regular Cavalry and the 1st Volunteer Cava! ty; 
on the left were the 2d, 6th, gth, roth, 13th, 16th, 2 
and 24th Regular Infantry and the 71st Volunesers. Ne 
communication was possible between the units, nor was 
there much of anything for them to communicate. There 
they were, and there was the enemy shooting them to 
pieces from the hills in front. And what they were going 
to do about it in the absence of orders from headquarters 
became largely a matter of personal initiative on the part 
of the regimental officers. The change of alignment 
brought no surcease from the Mauser bullets; Colonel 
Wikoff was killed personally supervising the disposition 
of his brigade, and within ten minutes his two succeeding 
commanders had fallen severely wounded, the brigade 
command finally devolving upon Lieutenant Colonel 
Ewers of the gth Infantry. It was impossible to escape 
the Spanish fire by withdrawing. The present location of 
our troops was rapidly becoming untenable and the obvi- 
ous solution was to go forward. Moved by a common im- 
pulse, the sorely tried lines began to emerge from the 
woods into the open ground at the foot of the hills and 
climb to their objectives as the Spanish earthworks flashed 
and roared with renewed vigor. 

Here the picture becomes a kaleidoscopic medley of fire 
and smoke and heat, of blue figures in small groups or 
alone, sliding and falling in the slippery grass as they run 
crouching up the sloping hillsides or stand erect to fire and 
reload. a EG who alone of his command is mounted, 
finding his way blocked a“! the troopers of the gth, shouts, 

“Dlease let my men pass!” and the Negro troopers rise 
with a yell to join the Rough Riders. A bugler standing 
by Wood asks, “Shall I blow the charge, sir?” and, re- 
ceiving no answer, blows it anyhow. A regular falls over 
the grass-hidden form of a malingerer who yells, “Where 
the hell are you going?” The Regular replies, “To the 
front. Where the hell are you going?” and runs on. An 
officer, asked by a correspondent to take a picture of the 
engagement, finds himself waving the camera instead of 
his saber. To make sure that his infantrymen do their job 
completely, General Hawkins sets the pace for them, his 
snow-white hair an inspiring oriflamme thirty feet ahead 
of the leading files. The Gatling guns add their sharp 
clamor to the din, but the dynamite gun is rendered im- 
potent when the first shell jams in the breach. The cavalry 
reaches the summit of Kettle Hill and Roosevelt tries to 
lead his troopers down and across the San Juan Fort to 
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reinforce the attack there; his men do not hear his orders 
and he suddenly finds himself charging solo, Running 
back, he assembles his command and joins the rest of the 
force in time for the final rush that drives the Spaniards 
from their hill and back towards Santiago. Men of the 
i3th Infantry, scrambling up the adobe walls of the 
blockhouse, pull down the Spanish flag and tear it apart 
into individual souvenirs. General Wheeler, tossing on 
his cot beyond El Pozo hears the noise of conflict and, 
disregarding the orders of the doctors, makes his way to 
the front. 

But the battle and the war are over. Months afterwards 
in inquiring reporter asks a company commander, “Did 
you have much trouble making your men follow you at 
San Juan?” And the captain replies, “No, but we had 
onsiderable difficulty in keeping up with them!” 

The total number of U. S. troops actively engaged in 
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The last fragment of Spain's western empire fell away. 





Alt. 


ght was 7,758 Lawton’s capture of El Caney took 


seven hours instead of one, and he never did get his men 


the fh 


into the San Juan fracas—and the casualty list was just 
over 1,100; 147 officers and men killed and gSg wer 
wounded and missing. 

For the next two days the survivors clung to the dearly 
won hills under a heavy fire from Santiago, and on Jul) 
3 Cervera dashed out on his expected sortie from the 
harbor. In forty-five minutes Sampson had made a sham 
bles of the proud Spanish fleet. The final capitulation of 
the city was then only a matter of negotiating the terms 
of surrender. The papers were signed July 15, and at noon 
on the 17th the red-and yellow flag of Spain was lowered 
for the last time over the Governor's Palace, and the Stars 
and Stripes took its place. The last fragment of Spain's 
western empire that had existed since the days of Colum 
bus fell away. 
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Two articles on publicity and press relations which ap- 
peared in the INFANTRY JOURNAL for January-February, 
1938, offer practical and invaluable suggestions to those 
ofhcers whose mission it is to cultivate the press. But 
those same articles point up the Army's biggest short- 


coming—a shortcoming which seems the more inex- 
plic rt hae one considers the Army’s basic philosophy. 

No commander worth the Blitz to polish his brass goes 
into battle with a hit-or-miss plan. His orders, py 
thought out, consider all factors. In a word, he coordi- 
nates + hike plan. If he doesn’t, he can expect to be relieved 
in less time than it takes to squeeze a trigger. That is, if 
he survives the débacle. 

But when it comes to publicity and press relations the 
Army turns its back on this basic philosophy and reverts 
to hit-or-miss tactics. 

Almost everyone—the adjutant, the post commander, 
a recruiting officer, a reserve district head—takes a fling at 
publicity, but rarely does he look before he leaps or stop 
to consider whether he is acting intelligently and effect- 
ively. 

This article shows why a coordinated publicity program 
is important to the Army and suggests a practical and 
simple means to get such a program under way. 

Like it or not, we live in the era of the press agent. The 
old adage about the world beating a path to the better- 
mousetrap-maker’s door, doesn’t hold water unless you 
tell the world you have a better mousetrap, and after that 
keep on telling the world about it. If proof is needed to 
drive home this fundamental truth, consider the vast pub- 
licity machines of modern industry. 
news, 


Good publicity is 
and there are as many definitions of news as there 
are Newspapermen. Without wandering too far down this 
bypath, suffice it to say that news is: 

(1) Anything or anybody which interests or definitely 
affects a large proportion of a newspaper’s readers. : 

(2) Anything thrilling, maid colorful or romantic. 

This definition fits the Army like a glove. Let’s see 
why. Upwards of one million of our people, both in and 
out of uniform, are directly interested in the service. These 
are the Regular commissioned and enlisted personnel, the 
Reserve officers, the National Guard, the ROTC, the 


CMTC, and their multitudinous fathers, mothers, sisters. 
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brothers, cousins, etc., etc. Then, too, there are the thou 
sands of tradesmen and businessmen to whom the Army 
is a very real institution. 

The Army has plenty of what it takes to make good 
news. In a word, it’s a “natural.” But what it hasn’t o go 
is a coordinated program to get itself before the Be 

The Army cannot—and need not—tent a suite of 
luxurious offices, lay in a supply of Scotch or retain any 
suave public relations counsel. It has a tailor-made pub- 
licity organization ready to function with a minimum of 
initial ; = and with no greater outlay than paper, enve- 
lopes, mimeogr raph ae. and a little intelligent co- 
operation. What's more, it is eager to go into action for 
a cause much closer to its heart than it gory ever be to 
that of a hired press agent. 

I refer to that large group of Reserve officers who, in 
civilian life, are newspapermen, magazine editors, radio 
station executives, and advertising men. These officers 
know what makes good publicity and what publicity is 
legitimate copy. They know the difference between a 
release that is a “dud” and one that hits the front page. 
They know when (and when not) to give a story the 
works. If they didn’t they would be unemployed. 

No one needs to be told about the value of contacts. 
Without them, all the mimeographed handouts are just so 
much waste paper. They are the first requirement of pub- 
licity that clicks. Our Reserve officers have these con- 
tacts. 

Here is a coordinated publicity program that will work. 
It is, of course, subject to such modification as may b« 

called for by a particular situation. 

Each corps area should compile a list of its Reserve of- 
ficers who are connected with recognized channels of 
public information. The list should be broken down into 
classifications, such as newspapers, magazine, radio sta- 
tions, advertising agencies, and so on. Separate lists should 
then be prepared foreach state. One Regular and one 
Reserve officer should be placed in charge of the setup for 
each state. Sectors within the state should, if necessary, be 
headed by an officer who works directly under the pair in 
charge of the state publicity organization, and so on down 
to individual cities. 


The officers in charge of state publicity must have direct 
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ct with corps area headquarters where, it is assumed, 
ilar detail will work under the War Department. 
hypothetical case will illustrate the functioning of 
ganization. Assume that an army maneuver ts to 
eld in the Steenth Corps Area. As soon as the di- 
ve comes from higher authority, corps area furnishes 
This 
goes to each state, there to be mimeographed and 
vibusced through the above-mentioned channels to the 
licity men in each city. The state publicity detail 
ld be allowed reasonable latitude in the distribution 
preparation. 


ry giving the cassil outlines of the program. 


The general story of the projected maneuver is now in 
h — of Lieutenant Zilch, reporter on the Zenith Daily 

_ Lieutenant Zilch knows his paper’ s policy and the 
He knows how much of the story 
his paper will use and, being on the inside, knows im- 
mediately to whom the story should be referred. It mi ay 
even be that he has final authority to determine whether 
or not it shall be printed. 


interests of its readers. 


Now follow it a step further. Captain Ducrot, head of 
the state military publicity organization, 1s advised by 
corps area that the National Guard of that state will par- 
ticipate in the maneuver. He at once gets in touch with 
the publicity officer in the state capit: al and directs that 
a story be obtained from the adjutant general on the plans 
of the National Guard. This, too, Gade its W 


Lieutenant Zilch of the Bugle. 


way down to 
Affecting as it does so 


5] 


many people, the story gets a good play. As maneuver 
plans progress, other stories de aling with special and 
regional phases of the program are rele ased, either by corps 
area, the state pub slicity he adquarters, or the lower eche- 
lons. There mz ) be a Regul ar Army post in the neighbor- 
hood, and stories will come trom that qu. arter. But what- 


ever it is, it 1s handled by officers who are on the spot 


and in the best position to get the Story in print. 


This CXé umple represents only one type ot story. But the 
machinery proposed here would function just as smoothly 
for other Army news stories. The services of the publicity 
staff would be available to post commanders, officers 
assigned to CMTC, ROTC, or recruiting duty. The 
organization should be flexible enough to make a publicity 
olan instantly available to any Re gul ar officer who needs 
assistance. 


Such an organization that service news 


whether it dole: with an army maneuver or Private Straw- 
toot’s promotion to corporal 


insures 


will be written by news 
papermen for newspaper readers. Moreover, a story will 
be sent only when it has a legitimate interest and stands 
a reasonable chance of esc aping the city editor's waste 
basket. There will be no more hit-or-miss publicity, no 
more uncoordinated and wasted effort. The stories will be 
written sympathetically by men who understand both 
the Army’s needs and the pub lic’s interest. 

The Army has a great story to tell: let’s see that it is told 
and told properly. 
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The training film is not the solution to all training 
prob »lems. It is, however, an aid, which used intelligently 
and carefully, will make training problems easier in many 
a case. It is not a panacea, but it does, on the other hand, 
bring reality and validity to classroom military instruction. 
le also creates interest, and permits an appreciation of 
capabilities and limitation of weapons and an understand- 
ing of terrain and technique that cannot otherwise be 
gained upon the lecture platform. 

Too often instructors seem to forget that students must 
have something tangible to tie into mentally, if abstract 
information is to mean anything. Here is an example. 
Many of our ROTC students get instruction in the 
operations of small units before they have ever been on 
field exercises in any capacity. Diagrams are drawn on 
the blackboard and eventually the students may pass a 
creditable test. But because there is no real background of 
experience, a company in open formation chive remains 
to an ROTC student little more than a row of rectangles 
on a blackboard. 

I am inclined to think, moreover, that this applies to 
others than undergraduates. There are many officers and 
enlisted men in the Army of the United States who talk, 
apparently with understanding, about units in a given 
tactical problem, but who sineolion nothing more concrete 
than a goose-egg on a map. It is perfectly natural that this 
should be so because, for many of us, field training periods 
come seldom. Here, certainly, is one valuable use for 


training films. For a time, at least, while such a film is 
being shown, students have before them the terrain, the 
men, and the equipment discussed, and they can see it 
And this is a sound basis for further instruction of any 
kind. 

Training films are carefully prepared to help the in 
structors present definite phases of instruction on a defi 
nite subject, to a definite audience group. A film may 
have genuine interest, but it is primarily made to give 
complete information on one specific subject or phase of a 
subject. So let us see how films fit into the accepted 
sequence of training. Let us assume that we have time 
to teach a subject by definitely progressive steps as a 
lows. First, the instructor prepares himself. Second, 
explains his subject to those he is instructing. ae 
demonstrations are used if they are applicable. Fourth, the 
student practices. Fifth, the instructor examines him to 
see what he has learned. And finally, the instructor clears 
up any points that may have been missed. 

To certain of these steps training films readily lend 
themselves. They are useful to an instructor for review 
during his own preparation. This is particularly true if he 
must teach something he once knew well but with which 


he has had no contact for some time, or if he must cover 


a subject in which his own training has been limited. 
Again, training films help g greatly in explanation. Tratr 


ing films are, moreover, an excellent substitute for the 
physical demonstration of equipment and technique. 
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3 SEE, HEAR AND LEARN 


Ac ual scenes showing equipment in use and details of 
rec nique can be dunensenel, in many cases, with a 
ty otherwise impossible. Films are also useful in the 
di: ussion stage for reiteration and emphasis on proper 
rec mique and methods. This is true whether there has 
be n actual practice examination or not. 

Now, training films are of greatest value when all of 
th steps outlined above can be followed. But often time 
for training is limited, and terrain and matériel are not 
available, as in much National Guard, ROTC, and 
Organized Reserve training. We have to give maximum 
formation in a minimum of time. Training films do 
exactly that. An Infantry ROTC instructor, for example, 
must instruct his Advanced Course students in signal 
communications. He has only a few hours for it. His stu- 
dents will get no more of the subject before they are second 
lieutenants in the Infantry Reserve. There is no equipment 
at hand. It may also be that the instructor knows none too 
much about reel carts and message centers himself. Here a 
judicious use of the film on Signal Communications Witb- 
in the Infantry Regiment is certainly indicated. In this 
instance the instructor will probably begin with a private 
showing of his own, then give a short talk on it, then 
show the film to his class, and finally discuss the pertinent 
points. He can show the whole at one time or only part 
of it, splitting the course into two or more periods. But 
surely the film is a big help, and his class will be better in- 
formed than it could possibly have been without it. 

Of even greater importance is an habitual use of films 
for orientation. They permit an instructor to give his 
students a true picture of any new subject. Films on scout- 
ing and patrolling, musketry, machine guns in attack and 
defense, and many other subjects, are now available to 
the Professor of Military Science and Tactics. Training 
films on chemical-warfare defense, 


~ 


machine- -gun tech- 
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nique, operation of attack aviation, hasty field fortifica 
tions, and many other subjects are also on the list. In all 
of them, the approved technique is demonstrated and 
explained. Thus you can bring the drill ground and the 
training field right into the classroom or the armory. 

It is hardly necessary to point out as well the usefulness 
of these tr aining films in mobilization, when tr aining will 
have to be given to many men in the shortest Lae le 
tume. Only on the training film can we find ; 
through which we can insure, in every case, 


means 
th. at the 


interpreted 
through unchanging sound-on- film by a highly qualified 


office r. 


Much time was lost in 1917 


deciuaa technique will be uniformly taught 


and 1918 in adjusting 
soldiers to their new environments. It is highly probable 
that this period of transition from civilian to soldier can 
be greatly cut through a correct use of sound training 


films. 


Every Army post with a motion-picture theater has all 
the equipment necessary for the showing of tr aining films, 
since they are all released in standard commercial 35-milli 
meter reels. There are also many training films in the 16- 
millimeter size, for use in portable sound projectors. All 
of the latest films are being released in both sizes, and 
most of the older films wil soon be available in both. 

Portable 16-millimeter projection equipment is readily 
operated by inexperienced personnel. You can use it any- 
where there is a light socket available 
portable screen. 


and room for a 


In brief conclusion, we can hardly 


expect training 
films to take the pl ace of a whole training schedule. But 
surely those who use the Army training films as teaching 
aids to round out and amplify other means ot imparting 


instruction, will derive plenty of benefit from them. 
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Variable Speed Machine for Moving Targets 


By LIEUTENANT GEORGE H. CHAPMAN, JR., Infantry 


Fresh with the spring came a new marksmanship course 
for the caliber .50 antitank gun. This course requires a 
target moving back. and forth between two screens at 
speeds varying from 10 to 50 inches per second. Having 
set up the range, we looked for ways and means to move 
the targets at the required speeds. 

Paragraph 72e, B.F.M. Volume Ill, Part Four-B, states: 

On either type of range the targets may be operated by 
means of improvised drums, or by tow ropes. . . . Since tar- 
get speeds are comparatively low, it 1s believed that the sys- 


tem of man-operated tow ropes behind the firing line is the 
best solution. . 


On this basis we went ahead, only to arrive at the con- 
clusion that the speeds required can best be obtained by 
mechanical means. 

What eventually came out of the post scrap-pile is a fric- 
tion-drive machine that gave us target speeds within two- 
fifths of a second of those required. It was constructed 
from a collection of old pipe, piston rods, lumber, and so 
on, picked up here and there. The only item involving 
expense was a re-wound salv aged 14-h.p. motor. 

Figure 1 shows the construction and operation of the 
enschaine. The motor drives the lar: ge pulley A which is 
keyed to the same axle as disc B. Pulley C, with a buggy- 
tire shrunk on, is driven by disc B. Pulley D, keyed to 
the same axle as pulley C, turns with it, and moves rope 
Y, attached to target. Guide pulleys E and F are mounted 
on an arm so that the greater the pull of rope Y, the great- 
er the pressure of pulley C against disc B. All beating 
supports for pulleys C, D, E, and F, and the handle G. 
are mounted on the 2-inch pipe H, which slides on the 
14-inch pipe 7. Downward pressure on G disengages tt 
from B and permits sliding H back and forth on pipe /. 
As pulley C is moved inward and toward the center of 
disc B, the rate of rotation of C, and hence rate of travel 
of rope Y, decreases. After passing the center of B, C’s 
rotation reverses and rope Y moves in the opposite direc- 
tion, its speed increasing as C moves away from the center 
of disc B. 

Notches were put on pipe / so that placing the right 
edge of pipe H in coincidence with any one notch, rope Y 
ran in a known direction at a known “speed. All notches 
were then numbered, even numbers on the right and odd 
numbers on the left. The rope was marked so that the 
marking would appear at E or F just before the target 
arrived at the extreme right or left of its run. 


A card was made up for each course as taken from the 
B.F.M., using the index notch numbers on pipe / instead 
of inches per second. For example, to run a course of: 
Left to right, 14 inches per second; Right to left 14 inches 
per second; Left to night 35 inches per second; Right to 
left 5o inches per second, the operator receives a card 
marked 1-2-7-12. He presses down on handle G and 
slides pipe H's right edge to the index No. 1. He then 
releases handle *s bringing pulley C to bear on disc B. 
When the mark on rope Y reaches pulley E, the operator 
again presses down handle G and moves the right edge of 
pipe H to index No. 2 


tor 7 and 12. 


and so on in the Same manner 


Acurate placing of the index marks on pipe / will give 
With 
better parts and machine-shop precision better results 
And it’s not so much of a Rube Gold- 
berg contraption as it may sound in print. 

Thess are some adjustments which must be watched. 
The most important of these is the relation of C to B. It 


speeds correct to within two-fifths of a second. 


should be obtained. 


is essential that C, in passing from one side to the other, 
move along the diameter line of B. If C does not pass 
through ihe center of B, it will receive cross wear, a 
mz agnitude of which will increase with the error of a 
justment. 

No matter how well the adjustment is made, there 
will be some wear on pulley C. As wear changes the 
diameter of C, in turn changing the speed relationship 
between B and C, some control of this wear is necessary. 
One solution is to wrap the edge of pulley C with two 
lay ers of adhesive tape and to replace the tape as it is worn. 

The index marks for the various speeds on pipe J must 
be accurately placed. Here the trial-and-error method will 
be easiest. Work out the time it takes the target to move 
a given distance for any desired speed. Clocking with a 
stop watch, have the target moved back and forth with 
pipe H on different positions on pipe / until the desired 
speed is found—then mark /. 

If electricity is not av ailable at the range, the machine 
can be equipped with a wide-belt pulley to be driven by 
the rear wheels of a jacked-up truck. 

Here is the bill of material for constructing the ma- 
chine: 

1 heavy bearing. (An old lathe journal ts ideal.) 

1 large pulley, about 14 inches in diameter, grooved 


a 
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Figure 1—Side view of target-pulling machine. Figure 2—Close-up of sliding brackets and attachments. 
Figure 3—Rear view showing position of operator. Figure 4—Side view showing relation of parts. 


for V belc. (We had good luck with a wooden one.) 1 V pulley, 8 inches in diameter, with a buggy tr 





large disc 24 inches in diameter. (Our original disc shrunk on 
was made of three layers of plywood, which gave 1 piece of 1'A-inch pipe. 


good service. However, a 3@-inch steel disk is 1 piece of 2-inch pipe. 


sturdier and gives better flywheel action.) 1 %4-h.p. motor with 1-inch V pulley. 
3 V pulleys, 6 inches in diameter. Odds and ends for bushings, axles, and supports 
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CEREBRATIONS 


tributions to this department. 


the $3.00 minimum. 


Corporals or Company Commanders? 

There are two ways of running a company. 

in which the 
He makes the 
he bosses the loading of trucks; he 
keeps me 469 in the mess; he inspects the barracks 
before inspection and helps pick up burnt matches in the 
hasty last-minute police betore the Brass Hats arrive 
and all the NCO’s stand back and watch him do it. 

Then, when he ts away, everybody still does nothing, 


One way is to have a one-man outhit, 
company commander does everything. 


clothing settlements; 


so everything goes wrong. 

But there is a second way to run a company. Let each 
man do his job—yes, make each man do his job! 

Just lately, when I was ready to go on leave, my bat- 
talion commander paid me what he thought was a left- 
handed compliment. ‘‘Go ahead,” “Your outhit 
runs just as well when you are gone. 

But to me that was high praise! 
NCO's know their jobs and are accustomed to doing 


them, and that I have not been a corporal or sergeant, 


he said. 


It means that my 


nor mess sergeant, nor supply sergeant. I have been the 
company commander. 

Maybe you wouldn't put that box on the truck in just 
that pl: ice if you were loading it yourself, but, if it makes 
no real difference, for Pete's ule don’t interrupt a soldier 
doing a good job. Maybe you wouldn't 
bl: inkets on the supply- room shelves exactly like shee. but 
if orderly and neat, leave them alone. What difference 
does it make? Require a high standard—but let the sup- 
ply sergeant be supply sergeant, and he'll take many 
a worry off your hands. 

And when you make a new corporal don’t shelter him 
by giving all the work to your old and tried noncoms. He 
wants responsibility. He wants to wear those stripes with 
authority. He wants to make mistakes, if he has to, and 
so gain experience and confidence. What if he does tie it 
up a bit, and a high-pressure Brass Hat gives you a small- 
sized growl? You are building an NCO who can handle 
his job and save you many large-sized growls in the future 
by exercising initiative when you are not around. He will 
do things as a matter of course, simply because he has 
been accustomed to using his ngheful authority. 

The company clerk puts a record in front of you, and 
there is a typographical error in it. So you take your pen, 
make the correction, and sign it. Now, is that right? | 
say no! Give it back to him and have him make the cor- 


arrange the 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $8.00 for their con- 
However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant 
consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around 


Cerebrations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted 
double-spaced. They will not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear 
from the paymaster in due course. Inquiries as to the fate of those not published 
within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 





rection. If you are willing to be the assistant company 
clerk, he will soon appoint you to that position. 

And—first, last, and all the time—let the first sergeant 
be the first sergeant. He was there before you came and 
he will be hese when you are gone, and it’s his outfit as 
well as yours. He wants you to be the Big Boss; he wants 
to respect you as the company commander—but he does 
not want to move over and share his desk with you. Ele- 
vate him to a junior partner, if you like, but never move 
down and usurp his authority. 

And another thing. As an officer I like for head- 
quarters to give me a job, and then let me alone. I don’t 
like to have S-3 keep poking his nose into my elementary 
duties, helping me do things about which I may know 
more than he does. Nor do I want my battalion com 
mander always looking over my shoulder and getting 11 
my hair as he checks up on the simple job he , we given 
me to do before I have had a chance to do it! I bbe re- 
sponsibility, and | expect to get hell if I fall down on the 
job. 

All soldiers feel the same way. They want to be left 

Company CoMMANDER. 
ee 
Motors in Mississippi 
The use of motors in the recent maneuvers in DeSoto 


alone to do their jobs. 


National Forest, Mississippi, brought out many interest 
ing things. There were no paved roads whatever in the 
maneuver area, and only a few with improved surfaces. 
motor vehicles of all kinds moved several 
hundred thousand miles over the area in weather that 


Ne ve theless, 


turned the roads from dust to mud and back again. The 
motor vehicles included approximately 4oo organic Regu- 
lar Army vehicles, some goo organic National Guard ve- 
hicles, some 300 vehicles of both components borrowed 
for the period from post pools and units of the corps area 
which took no part in the maneuver, more than 100 CCC 
vehicles, and 175 rented private passenger cars, making 
a rough total of 1,900 vehicles of all kinds, from motor 
cycles to heavy trucks and armored cars. In addition to 
the purely military traffic of these vehicles, hundreds of 
private and commercial vehicles traversed the maneuver 
area daily. 

In spite of the poor roads and the heavy traffic, the ac 
cident rate was remarkably low. Rainstorms turned man 
roads into muddy tracks during the first few days, ye 
zoo truckloads of troops traveled from detraining point 
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ivouacs without a single accident. Engineers worked 
dily throughout the maneuvers and kept the worst 
tches passable most of the time. Many a truck and car 
stuck in the mud, but was readily manhandled out 
in. Here the necessity for complete field expedient 
lipment (axe, shovel, tow-ropes, etc.) on all vehicles 
luding light cars was plain to be seen. But with all 


s, motors carried the troops and supplies of 20,000 Na- 
nal Guard troops, 6,000 Regular Army troops, and 


100 members of the Organized Reserves, without a 
rle serious breakdown of tactics or supply. 

Che largest tactical troop motor movement was that of 
infantry brigade with attached artillery, made on a 
onlight might with lights, and without interference by 


stile aviation. The circumstances were favorable; but it 
is nevertheless creditable to the staff that planned the 
move and the units that made it (mainly National Guard 
troops of the Brown Corps), that the movement was 


< 


completed well within the scheduled time. 

Perhaps the biggest lesson learned was the ability of 
trucks to keep rolling day and night in bad weather and 
on poor roads. They served the army well. That is some- 
thing to think about in a motor age. OBSERVER. 


ae 
On Instructors 


Now that our National Guard unit instructor has gone 
to other duties, here are a few timid suggestions as to what 
we should like in his successor. 

First, we want a man who has faith in the Guard, and 
who does not regard us as a bunch of civilians in uniform. 

We want a man who looks and acts what we Guards- 
men naively believe to be the “typical” Regular: a man 
well set up, whose uniforms fit well; who wears his 
blues on parade nights, and comes in mess jacket to our 
yarties, and in the summertime blossoms out in whites; 
who thinks and talks well and concisely; who is strict and 
all-seeing, yet has a sense of humor; in short, a professional 
soldier. 

We want a man who is, first and last, an Infantryman. 
A graduate of The Infantry School, he should be a 
veritable fount of information. We want a man who can 
instruct the special companies with the same facility that 
he handles the rifle companies. 

Then, too, he should be an able speaker, with the 
ability to get on his feet and talk well and succinctly on 
any subject that comes up in the officers’ meetings. He 
should have courage enough to criticize officers and their 
companies personally instead of merely offering generali- 
ties. 

He should be approachable, so that the junior officers 
will gather around and ask questions, for half the instruc- 
tion a junior gets is garnered from the idle chatter of his 
superiors. 

In short, we want an officer who will be an inspiration 
and one who will come with the desire to do us as much 
good as he can. LiEUTENANT, NATIONAL GUARD. 


Blunt Phraseology 

I agree with Muchado’s article “Irritant,” in the Cere 
brations department of the May-June issue. Surely the 
“reply by indorsement” and other military phrases can 
be overworked. But Muchado tailed to explain in his 
little squib why he was indignant at the letter about his 
garage doors. Maybe he had not shut them. Perhaps he 
did not RTODI. Translated, that means. “Read the 
Orders, Damn It.” 

Recently I sent a letter to 800 Reserve officers with the 
following return card—no postage required 


I (will)* (will not)* attend the mecting 
*Line out one 

Three hundred did not bother to send the card back. 
But of approximately 500 returned, | got twenty-three 
signed with neither the “will” nor “‘will not” lined out. 
These twenty -three and others like the m have to be made 
to “« xplain by indorsement”’ frequently and that 
goes for Regulars, too. 

It is too bad that their morale suffers, but what about 
the CO who goes into battle with a half-dozen of these 
guys who never shut the garage door? After a battle ts 
over it is too late to explain by indorsement. It would have 
done no good to have Stuart explain by indorsement why 
he was where he was when Gettysburg started. He was 
there because of a lack of “blunt phraseology.” Had Long 
street received a bit more blunt phraseology, he might 
have been on Little Round Top ahead of the Yankees. 
RTODI and comply, brother, and no explanation will be 
needed. CouNTER-IRRITANT 

1 
Cooking in the Field 

I don’t know whether the Regular Army still does it ot 
not, but in many National Guard units the troops are 
still required, once a year or so to “cook” a meal indi 
vidually in the field. It usually happens every summet 
about the last day of camp. The mess sergeant issues a 
ration of raw flour, a hunk of bacon, a can of milk, and 
maybe an onion or two and some coffee. Then we hike 
out somewhere, halt, and “cook” a meal. For some 
reason, also, this day is always the day the thermometer 
hits its highest mark for the year. 

First you build what looks like a small enough fire to 
cook on. But with the first puff of wind, it turns into a 
bonfire like those they used to build to warn people the 
British were coming. You mix the flour and the canned 
milk in your messkit, heating the bacon first in the hope 
that it will keep the whole mess from sticking. But it 
always does. Then you try to get near enough to your fire 
to “cook.” The wind blows the smoke straight in your 
eyes no matter which side of the fire you get on. Mixed 
with the smoke is a lot of loose flour that didn’t get mixed 
up well with the milk. And soon smoke and flour are 
both mixed on your face with sweat. 

Next, the handle of your messkit gets so hot that it 
blisters the palm of your hand—the fire has already 
burned the hair off the back of it. If you manage to hang 
on, you finish up with something half way between un 
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leavened (and unbaked) bread and a concrete brick. 
This leaden mass, moreover, is now one with the messkit, 
as you will realize more potently when you get skinned 
the next five times running for dirty equipment at com- 
pany inspections. 

Next, you may try to eat what you have ‘cooked.’ 
You may be empty enough, and manage to wash a few 
lumps of it down with the coffee you have also ° ‘cooked” 
in your cup—if it hasn’t turned over in the fire. 

And finally, after your cooking, you do whatever you 
are ordered to for the rest of the day, lucky if you are not 
doubled up by inward collywobbles and on sick report 
within the hour. 

When the next war comes along, eating in the field will 
be just like it was in the last one. If there is anything to 
eat at all, you will hack open a can with a bayonet wal 
go to it. And you won't advertise to the enemy the fact 
that you are feasting by building a fire. 

I don’t know who it is that cakes 4 joy, year after year, in 
giving two hundred thousand National Guardsmen an 
annual bellyache. Whoever they are they must still be 
Boy Scouts at heart. But it doesn’t matter, because I have 
long since found a good soldier's answer to the problem. 
They may order me to cook a meal once a year in the 
field, but so far, nobody has ordered me to eat it. And I 
can always munch on the onions if I get too hungry. 

| GUARDSMAN. 
7 5 > A 
Skirmish Runs and Pot Shots 

The new marksmanship course is an improvement over 
the old. It offers many practical aspects that were missing 
heretofore. It eliminates, for example, sitting, always an 
impractical position giving you an uneasy feeling of im- 
mobility, and increases the amount of kneeling. Kneeling 
is the battlefield position for times when things are moving 
hurriedly. There is no time for prone. And neither prone 
nor sitting 1s good for antiaircraft. Kneeling is the best 
all-around position. 

But this skirmish run? What real place has that in a 
marksmanship course? Marksmanship should be a test of 
a man’s ability to shoot under the best conditions. When 
a run is injected before the firing, then the thing becomes 
also a test of a man’s physical agility and endurance, 
which should have no part in pure marksmanship. In 
fact, that encroaches on the field of combat practice firing. 

But it’s not even pure combat practice firing. The firer 
is allowed to go forward, choose his position, and mark it. 
In combat practice a man should never be allowed a review 
of the exact location from which he will fire. In marks- 
manship, however, he should be allowed to prepare his 
position. So this new departure seems to belong to neither 
family. It is, in plain words, a bastard exercise. P 

One other bad feature of the new marksmanship course 
is that it induces men, when they later fire combat 
practice, to ignore common sense and subscribe to the 
weaker teachings of the course. I have seen men move 
aside to avoid a perfect tree crotch from which they could 
fire with accuracy and safety, and then take an exposed 


September-Oci. he 


and unstable kneeling position a few feet away. \ 

about mounting a few tree trunks on the firing lit 

order to teach men the dead- -eye principles of Kaint 

pot shootin’? LiEUTENANT J. D. Witmer 
> - ae 
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How ‘bout Me? 


When we bought new shoes to keep our five- -year- 
feet off the ground, our three-year-old questioned, ‘ ‘} 
‘bout me?” 


S 
Ww 
So he won a pair too. Again, some tine 
later, it was “How ‘bout me?” when the big fellow of 
family received a new popgun. 

A new popgun is what the iarger elements of our 
fantry units soon may get also; to wit, 37-mm. antitan 
guns. But they won't i much good for the small ele- 
ments of front-line combat groups; they will still be too 
far back. So the soldado who has to face attacking enemy 
tanks with n ;othing more formidable than barbed wire and 
an earthen parapet in front of him, may well holler How 
‘bout me? 


€ 


He is the man who has to take it. Beyond the barbed 
wire there may be a few antitank mines which will stop 
some of the enemy's machines. But regimental or di- 
vistonal antitank guns will hit few hostile coiend in time to 
keep underwear clean on the main line of resistance. For 
their own protection, these guns will have to be at least 
400 yards in rear of the MLR: and rarely will their crews 
be able to begin tracking enemy machines until within 
500 yards. Renk: Mighty little gunfire support for the 
defenders of forward combat groups. 

These heroes can crawl in their holes and pray; they can 
fire more or less futile bullets at the ironclads; or they can 
run like hell—to the rear. Running away makes them a 
better target, bigger and easier seen; at best, shooting will 
seldom stop armored machines with hides impenetrable 
by small arms; hiding in holes 1s a negative procedure 
ruinous to morale. So what? 

So let’s get a few antitank rifles to try out as accessories 
for each rifle company. Let's give small units an organic 
means to buck up their morale by enabling them to shoot 
back at the monsters bearing down on them. Let’s give 
them a chance. 

There are difficulties, but the problem is not insur- 
mountable. Great Britain is working on it, Germany, and 
several other countries. First, a not-too-heavy gun with 
adequate penetrating power must be designed. This need 
not approximate the tremendous force of the bigger anti- 
tank weapons of higher echelons. If it can pierce one inch 
of armor at 200 yards, it will do. Secondly, there is am- 
munition supply. For this we need a small, partly 
armored, mechanical carrier, already under study in our 
service. The idea of giving tank defense means to small 
infantry units ts already germinating in our army; but 
it needs help if it is to push through the dead growth 
which smothers all sprouting ideas. This is the third 
difficulty. Of course, there are others. But they also have 
a solution. 

For test purposes, we might well experiment with a rifle- 
company support platoon in which there would be one 
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s ion of light mortars and one section of antitank rifles, 
e 1 with three small squads. Each squad should have, 
ir addition to its principal weapon, something to provide 
c| se-in defense against ground and air attacks— perhaps 

Tommy gun” or a light machine gun. 

Vith these, a rifle-company commander could meet the 
er emies and the combat conditions he must face in mod- 
ern warfare. His men would not need to cringe, hide, or 
rin before tanks. They would not have to complain, 

low ‘bout me?” ANTITANKER. 

Pia: “Se 
Army Calendar 

[here ts a principle of war called Simplicity, but we 
warriors do not follow it. Like Laocodn, we wrestle with 
our snakes. Why not say, for example, that an officer is 
entitled to 30 days leave per year, with a maximum accrued 
credit of 120 davs? But no; we must consult the calendar 

and the almanac if it is leap year—and use a slide rule 
when February is involved, as this is not only a month 
but likewise an aberration. And the day that a man goes 
and the day that he returns should be days of absence, 
just to be consistent, if nothing else, and to relieve a strain 
on the memory. 

If we must figure the soldier's clothing allowance down 
to the last thin dime, let’s take this month which we have 
just discarded above and use it here. Calculate the credits 
in months, not days; and when a fractional month 1s 1n- 
volved, call it a whole month if it is fifteen days or more, 
and call it nothing if it isn’t. Ie will even up in the long 
run, and get the ink stains off our fingers. But often— 
oh, how often—has five dollars’ worth of government 
training time been spent in pursuit of three cents’ worth 
of clothing allowance? The Objective, another principle 
of war, would appear to be the expert accountant, not the 
expert rifleman. R. M.S. 

7 7 7 
Coach and Pupil 

Someone asks whether Lieutenant Whoozis was ever in 
the front line. He is told: “In the front line? He was so 
far up that they told him to use his own judgment.” 

You all remember the swarms of inspectors, supervisors, 
instructors, and brass hats that descended upon a platoon 
leader in training camps and back areas, all giving instruc- 
tion, comment, advice, and what not. 

We see a variation of the same thing today in our rifle 
marksmanship courses. The coach-and-pupil method ts re- 
quired to be “carried on throughout the entire period of 
training,” and then— 

When record practice begins, John Q. Doughboy has 
all his coaches snatched away and finds himself for the first 
time on his own. Keyed up by pep talks from captain, 
lieutenant, sergeant, and corporal, he fears to “fall down” 
and hurt the squad, section, platoon and company record. 
Coddled at every preliminary step by his “coach,” he 
finds counsel and assistance suddenly withdrawn when he 
needs them most. 

We overdo the coach-and-pupil method in rile marks- 
manship. Schools and colleges provide for periodic quiz- 


zes or tests preparatory to examinations. The victim 1s 


gradually accustomed to the experience of being on his 
own. There should be a dry run without coac hing before 
record practice begins. An instructor in rear of cach hring 
point should hold a critique after rapid fre. Immediately 
after slow fire he should point out and make corrections 
of errors but he should correct only the specihic errors 
made by each firer. Otherwise, John Doughboy should be 
“on his own.” 

The ammunition allowance permits firing over the 
course at least three times (tour times il! not previously 
qualified). It would be more logical to require 

(1) One ume over the record course using the coach 
and-pupil method. 

(2) One time over the course under record practice 
conditions; that is, without the coach-and pupil method 
but with an observer to analyze poor scores or to point out 
errors. 

Here are the advantages of such a procedure 

(1) The soldier will fire under record practice con 
ditions without undue mental strain. 

(2) The soldier will have his errors (made while on 
his own) pointed out before it is too late. Boto PasHa 


ee 
Find Out What We Eat 

More than once 1n the short time I've been a junior 
officer in an Intantry regiment of the National Guard, I've 
heard World War veterans tell of the big howl that rose 
when our troops had to eat British chow. Tea, bread, 
cheese, and jam, may have looked like breakfast to the 
Contemptibles, but such meals were matter for neat 
mutiny when fed to Americans. The bread may have been 
OK, but the tea wasn’t coffee, and the jam and cheese 
weren't ham and eggs. 

It has always ote funny to me that somebody high 
up in Supply didn’t think, before it was too late, that un- 
accustomed food is practically as bad as no food at all. 
Now, however, I have first-hand acquaintance with the 
fact that it is possible to make such mistakes. 

I have just returned to my home station from two weeks 
in the mud and dust of southern Mississippi. During the 
maneuvers, we all ate—all 28,000 of us, so I understand 

a “fixed”’ field ration. In other words, somebody sat 
down at a desk, weeks beforehand, and made up nice 
menus for the whole maneuver period. But whoever did 
it, like the unknown who was responsible twenty years 
ago for tea, cheese, and jam, thought only in terms of 
nourishment without regard to the culinary customs of 
the 4th Corps Area. 

I have no particular objection to Irish potatoes. They’ r 
not bad, now and then, for a change. But like most of the 
others who sprang to arms last August in Mississippi, | 
find grits or rice on the table at home about ten times 
where I find Irish potatoes once. And I can tell you, the 
ratio will be considerably smaller at my table until I forget 
the sight and taste of spuds two or three times a day for 
two weeks. Isn't there somebody charged with such things 
as morale of troops, who is supposed to keep things like 
that from happening? LIEUTENANT, N. G. 
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Two March On 


They have gone away. 





Behind they have left a 
magazine that has risen to be one of the best mili- 
tary publications 1 in the world. Its subscription list 
has risen steadily and rapidly under their personal 
supervision, and their hard- driving work. New au- 
thors were developed — men of creative thinking 
were encouraged and helped to write. As a result, 
the Infantry as a whole justly feels a pride in the 
publication that represents them. At the peak, 
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1934 
Colonel E. F. Harding, 27th Infantry, Editor, 1934-1938. 


The curve tells the circulation story. 


Colonel E. F. Harding, the Editor, and his assistant, 

Captain C. T. Lectin, pass on—Colonel Harding 
to the command of the 27th Infantry in Hawaii, 
and Captain Lanham to the Command and General 


Staff School. 


nificent set-up. 


They leave their successors a mag- 


For the Infantry as a whole, we can tender our 
appreciation to them, wishing them the greatest 
success in their new field 





a success commensurate 
That should be enough 
for even the most exacting individual. Only one 
who has investigated can appreciate the magnitude 
of the task and the skill, energy, and knowledge 
that went into building our present JouRNAL. It 1s 
only proper that full recognition be given the pre- 
ceding editors. 


with their late endeavors. 


But one thing we, the new editors, should like 
to whisper, if the hearers only will draw near. It is 
this: It is known that shoes too tight give rise to 
excruciating pain. But what is not so generally 
known, is that standing in shoes that are too big 
gives rise to a mental agony that cannot be exceeded 

Vive valeque! 
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ior Roll 


e Honor Roll, even during the normal lull of sum- 
me time, continues to grow in fine fashion. Now j joining 
the chree-star class (the colossal, gigantic, and stupendous 
cat gory when it comes to steadfast loy alty) is the 130th 
[ntontry (Illinois National Guard). With the addition 
of che 66th Brigade to the one-star group and of the 65th 
Bri:rade and Headquarters Staff as welcome newcomers to 
the Honor Roll, the Infantry members of the 33d Division 
(Illinois National Guard) are within easy distance of a 
cor plete 100°, representation. 

A new two-star regiment, this time, is the 182d Infan- 
try (Fifth FREE ind tts). A biography and photograph 
of its commander, Colonel Berg, follow below. 

[he nine new outhts which we greet as new members 
of the one-star class are stationed from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. The National Guard units now added to this 
group are: the 150th Infantry (West Virginia National 
Guard) ; the 185th Infantry (California National Guard) ; 
the 145th a (Ohio National Guard) ; and the 66th 
Brigade (Illinois National Guard). 

New one-star Regular Army units are: the 38th Infan- 
trv; the 12th aheaaey (less 2d Battalion) ; the 66th In- 
fantry (less 2d and 3d Battalions). 

There are also two new CCC Districts now on the 
single-star list: Sacramento (California) CCC District 
and Fort Brady (Michigan) CCC District. 

Appearing now for the first time on the Honor Roll are 
the 65th Brigade Headquarters and Staff (Illinois Na- 
tional Guard) and the Arkansas CCC District. 

The editors hope, with the coming of fall and the im- 
petus cooler weather will bring, soon to see the Honor 
Roll become so long in type chat j it will spill over into a 
second column. 
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Forty-Three Years in One Regiment 
Colonel Carl David Berg, 182d Infantry (Fifth ——_ 


chusetts) 1s the PE. of our new two-star regiment. 
Colonel Berg’s military record is unique in that he has 
served forty aie years in the same regiment. He began 
as a private in 1895. During 
the Spanish- American War 
he served as a sergeant, and in 
1910 was commissioned sec- 
ond lieutenant. The unpleas- 
antness on the Mexican Bor- 
der in 1916 found him a cap- 
tain, and he served through- 
out the World War in that 
grade. When the National 
Guard was reorganized in 
1923, it was Major Berg who 
took over a battalion of the 
Fifth Massachusetts, now designated the 182d Infantry. 
in 1931 he was promoted lieutenant colonel, and on June 
28, 1938, he succeeded to the command of the regiment 
when Colonel Henry C. Bacon retired. 





EDITORIALS 


HONOR ROLL 





26th Infantry*** 

2o1st Infantry (West Virginia N.G.)*** 
34th Infantry*** 

3d Infantry*** 

130th Infantry (Illinois N.G.)*** 
124th Infantry (Florida N.G.)** 

rith Infantry** 

22d Infantry** 

North Texas CCC District** 

roth Infantry** 

South Texas CCC District** 

2d Infantry** 

r61st Infantry** 

30th Infantry** 

33d Infantry** 

182d Infantry (Fifth Massachusetts)** 
35th Infantry** 

7th Infantry* 

132d Infantry* 

167th Infantry (Fourth Alabama)* 
62d Brigade (Florida-Alabama N.G.)* 
Minnesota CCC District* 

North Dakota CCC District* 

8th Infantry (Illinois N.G.)* 

14th Infantry* 

29th Infantry* 

Boise (Idaho) CCC District* 

Fort Lewis CCC District* 

165th Infantry (69th New York)* 
121st Infantry (Illinois N.G.)* 
Medford (Oregon) CCC District* 
1soth Infantry (West Virginia N.G.)* 
38th Infantry* 

185th Infantry (California N.G.)* 
12th Infantry (less 2d Battalion)* 
66th Infantry (less 2 and 3d Battalions) * 
145th Infantry (Ohio N.G.)* 
Sacramento (California) CCC District* 
Fort Brady CCC District* 

66th Brigade (Illinois N.G.)* 

316th Infantry 

4th Infantry 

gth Infantry 

25th Infantry 

Fresno (California) CCC District 


33d Division Special Troops (Illinois N.G.) 


124th Field Artillery (Illinois N.G.) 
129th Infantry (Illinois N.G.) 


4th Military District, Philippine Army Train 


ing Camps. 
Oklahoma CCC District 
Anzona CCC District 
18st Infantry (Sixth Massachusetts) 
65th Brigade (Illinois N.G.) 
Arkansas CCC District 
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Colonel Berg also saw duty in the service of the state 
at the Chelsea fire in 1908, during the Lawrence textile 
strike of 1912, and during the flood in the Merrimac 
Valley in 1936. He was a firing member of the State Rifle 
Team which participated in the National Matches from 
1go2 to 1907, and again from 1920 to 1924. He holds 
the Distinguished Siashdeenn's Medal, which he was 
awarded back in 1907. In civilian life Colonel Berg ts 
Superintendent of the Massachusetts State Rifle Range. 
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The Red Cross and the Army 


In the fall the American Red Cross steps to the fore. 
Ic is then that we should review its purpose and activities. 
The Red Cross not only volunteers its aid to wartime sick 
and wounded but also acts through the years of peace 1n 
close liaison with military and naval authorities, giving 
help to those of the Army and Navy who need it. And in 
so doing, it acts also as a pe rsonal medium of communica- 
tion between the people of the United States and their 
armed forces. 

The chapter organization of the Red Cross covers 
virtually every corner of the United States. When com- 
manding officers need reports on the background of their 
men, whether for medical purposes, for character refer- 
ence, or for any other reason, the Red Cross stands ready 
to obtain the information in absolute confidence and with- 
out loss of time. 

Red Cross chapters have also, in many cases, assisted 
discharged service men to establish themselves on a self- 
supporting basis in civil life. The Red Cross also furnishes 
sik boxes for men stationed abroad or confined in hos- 
pitals, provides recreational facilities and entertainment at 
military hospitals, and helps men on active duty solve all 
manner of personal problems. 

All Red Cross activities are supported from membership 
dues. Volunteers do most of the chapters’ work; only the 
large chapters, with extensive programs of community 
service, have the services of full-time professional person- 
nel. All citizens can have a part in Red Cross service 
when the organization makes its annual appeal for mem- 
bers. The Roll Call begins on Armistice Day and ends 
Thanksgiving. Join! 

PA eS 


Lightning Calculator 

The Journat’s ready-reckoner which removes the 
anguish from the computation of clothing settlements is 
a success. This is attested by the many calls we have had 
for a 1939 model of the chart. 
number brings you a supplement designed to take over 
the labor auaheed in this year's settlement of clothing 
allowances. 

The chart’s operation is simplicity itself. Merely de- 
termine the number of months and days involved, run eye 
and finger along the appropriate lines ‘(a tuler is helpful) , 
and you have the correct result. 

The reward we offered for the fiscal year 1938 still 


stands: Five dollars to the first man who reports an error— 


Therefore our current 


September-O. she, 


and substantiates his claim to the satisfaction of th ed). 
tors—in the values arrived at by our staff Einstein Aj. 
though two editions of the chart have been publishe , no 
one has claimed the reward yet. But there is hope fc. the 


incurable “‘contest” entrant—the 1939 edition w. te. 
figured from stem to stern. 


Our Reserve, National Guard, and high- -ranking F gy. 
lars have no personal use for the chart, but they can pass 
it on to a non- subscribing friend to help him ove: his 
semi-annual clothing settiement hurdle and, incident lly, 
point out that The INFANTRY JOURNAL is an ace-|\igh 
service magazine. 

ye ee 
Annual Meeting and Election of Officers 


In compliance with the provisions of Article IV of the 
By-Laws of the United States Infantry Association, the 
following announcement of the Annual Meeting and the 
election of officers and members of the Executive Council 
of the Infantry Association is made. 

(1) The Annual Meeting will be held at the Infantry 
Building, 1115 17th Street N.W., Washington, D. C., 
on Monday, January 30, 1939. 

(2) The Nominating Committee appointed by the 

President at the Acmal Meeting for 1938 has prepared 
the ticket set forth in the ballot printed on page 474. 
Branch Associations are urged to get out the vote. The 
ballot may be used either by Branch Associations sending 
a consolidated record of votes cast or by individuals not 
voting at Branch Associations. 


iin Oi stg 
The Infantry Comes Through 


As we go to press, the wires bring the welcome news 
that the lehedtiry Rifle and Pistol Teuties have triumphed 
in the National Matches. The finale to the rifle match 
was indeed dramatic—the last shot (fired by Sergeant 
Culver) decided the match. The Pistol Team not only 
won first place, but also hung up a world’s record. Here 
are the standings and scores of the first five teams in each 
match: 


NatTIonac Riete TEAM Matcu 


AS. i EN in. «<5: s Ss 2,792 
U.S. Manne Comps ... 20. 2.66.4 2,788 
Be en ee eee 2,742 
Califorma Civilian ............... 2,741 
Se RE ec ceice + Caew bles « 2,733 
NartIonat Pisto. TEAM Matcu 

a  . ss. ks ecko eee I, 

Los Angeles Speen, See 1308 
U.S. Miatine Corps... sk. 52.. 1,303 
California Civilian ............... 1,301 
t,o ae Gan | ee 1,288 


The Journal congratulates a hard- -working pair of 
teams in the name of the Infantry of all components. 
Their work on the firing line was a credit to the best shoot- 
ing tradition of our arm. 
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THE WINNERS! 
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In anky Rifle Team. Winners Rational Rifle Match 


Front row, left to right: Corporal H. B. File, Sergeant F. R. Davis, Staff Sergeant Frank Palmer, Major C. M. Easley (team captain), Captain F. R. 
Lieyd, Lieutenant G. L. Throckmorton, Sergeant Leo Dawson. Rear row, left to right: Sergeant Troy Berrien, Sergeant W. H. Grothard, Corporal 
T. H. Patterson, Serzeant W. J. Doucet, Sergeant L. P. Jenkins, Sergeant Charles H. Culver, Corporal Willie A. Strother. 
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Pistol Team. Winners National 


Front row, left to right: Captain T. H. Allen, Major C. M. Easley, Lieutenant Charles G. Rau (team captain), Sergeant Arthur 0. Topper. 
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' 
Rear row, 


left to right: Corporal M. Garr, Lieutenant James E. Glattly, Corporal G. Huddleston, Private James Tamiin. 












































FRANCE 

The 60-mm. mortar and accompanying machine 

uns. The French infantry battalion has recently been 
provided with two 81-mm. mortars and two 25-mm. can- 
nons, both of which were formerly regimental weapons. 
These have been assigned to the batt: ee machine- gun 
company, which hateebetth will be known as the com- 
pagnie d'accompagnement (C.A.). The rifle company 
also has a new piece of organic ordnance, a 60-mm. 
mortar. 

The mission of the ‘ accompanying company” remains 
essentially the same as before: (1) During attacks 
support of the adv: ancing firing echelon by ‘establishing 
successive bases of fire; 
tablishment of 


(2) hg defensive situations—es- 
“barrages” (including antitank fires of 
25-mm. guns). 

But the circumstances under which machine-gun ele- 
ments of this company should be detached on accompany- 
ing missions with rifle companies, during the approach 
and gaining cf contact, are different, now that each rifle 
company has a light mortar. So says Major Mare Paris. 
Here are his views: 

Regulations say machine guns detached on accompany- 
ing missions must advance Tchiad and close to the lead- 
ing rifle companies (or advance-guard echelon). Yet the 
latter advance swiftly, during an approach to contact, 
from one key terrain feature to another, and the heavily 
laden machine gunners—assuming guns off carts—can- 
not keep pace. Even when guns are on carts, machine- 
gun elements cannot keep up with foot troops where 
the going is rough. 

For this reason the terrain should determine whether 
machine guns are detached on accompanying missions. 
Where the terrain is somewhat rolling and not too wood- 
ed, with observation and good fields of fire afforded, it is 
better for machine guns to stay under battalion control 
and provide support by establishing successive bases of 
fire. Indeed, under such circumstances it would be useless 
to detach them on accompanying missions. 

Conversely, in heavily wooded or rough terrain, offering 
no fields of fire for support missions, it is necessary to get 
all automatic arms well forward. Therefore, accompany- 
ing missions are in order lest all the guns of the accom- 
anying company remain out of action. Similarly, this 
pay true in very flat terrain because observation is lack- 
ing, long-range fires cannot be controlled, and overhead 
fire is often out of the question. 





In other situations than these, all machine guns should 


stay under battalion control to be used to provide suc 


sive bases of fire. It is, of course, prescribed in regulat ns 
that accompanying missions will terminate whenever the 


battalion commander must establish a base of fire in o 
to reduce resistances which company commanders cannot 
neutralize with their own means. 

Be aring these things in mind, let us look for a moment 
at the 60-mm. mortar allotced to each rifle company. |r 
weighs only 39 pounds (or 43 pounds with accessories 
hsaee: as the heavy machine gun of the accompanying 
company weighs 11 7 pounds, and the two loads int 
which it bre: ies weigh 57 and 59 pounds. The compara 
tive lightness of the Wa and its ammunition loads et 
ables the crew to follow riflemen with little difficulty. The 
mortar is carried on the back. 

Accurate, powerful, and rapid in fire (20 rounds 
minute) , the light mortar is the principal offensive weapon 
of a rifle company. It enables the company commander to 
engage minor resistances without delay and without te- 
course to a liaison or communication system. Its curved 
trajectory enables it to engage and destroy defiladed nests 
of resistance against whisk ordinarily, flat-trajector 
weapons can deliver only neutralizing fires. 

Normally this mortar fires from hohied a mask. In of- 
fensive action it “‘is used solely on accompanying mis- 
sions’ -—that is, it “is constantly kept under the direct 
orders of the rifle-company commander. During the ap 
proach march, the sergeant chief marches close to his com- 
pany comenander.” 

It is obvious that the light mortar is not handicapped 
by many of the difficulties which usually hinder the rapid 
or effective intervention of machine guns attached in an 
accompanying role to a rifle company. It can be advanced 
more rapidly through obstacles and woods. It has the ad- 

vantage of going into action defiladed from enemy view, 
and of employi ing a smaller, less-visible crew (one gunnet- 
loader against six [not all at the gun] in the machine- 
gun crew). And it can open almost immediate fire owing 
to constant liaison with the company commander. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Use of the 60-mm. mortar will, in most cases, enable 
the commander of a leading rifle company (support of of 
an advance guard, for example) to reduce minor resist- 
ances for which regulations have prescribed the ong . 
ment of attached machine guns. The machine guns ca 
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the: fore be held in rear for the establishment of a bat- 
tali 1 base of fire when it becomes necessary. 
henever resistances cannot be reduced by weapons 
if < mpantes in the leading echelon, it is up to the com- 
marder of the * ‘accompanying company —who should 
ye with the battalion commander well forward with lead- 
ing umits—to establish successive bases of fire with his 
machine guns (and heavier weapons if necessary). There- 
for, only in exceptional cases, where terrain conditions 
require It, should the battalion commander burden his 
leading companies by attaching machine guns to them. 
Naturally, every resistance constituting an objective 
beyond 1,100 yards |the effective range af rifle-company 
weapons] will be engaged by m: ilies guns forming the 


“ 


ey 


base of fire, without Its being necessary Save eucaptiee: 


ally—to detach them on accompanying missions with 
leading companies. 
battalion commander should come to the con- 
clusion, then, either that the action of the 60-mm. mortar 
and of the light machine guns (in rifle companies) 1s 
capable of reducing minor resistances before accompany- 
ing machine guns paar 1 intervene effectively; or that cir- 
cumstances Tetand recourse to a base of fire and accord- 
ingly the employment of machine guns under battalion 
control. 
—tLa Revue d’Infanterie, May, 
- ee 

The rifle squad and platoon. A year ago we showed 
in these pages how several European ‘ies organize the 
squads, sections, and platoons of their rifle companies. 
No two were alike. The proper composition of these units 
continues to be a subject of considerable controversy, here 
and abroad. La Revue des Troupes Coloniales (France), 
in particular, has carried an open forum on this topic, and 
recently it came out with its own recommendations. See 
what you think of them. 

In offensive combat the task of the groupe (section) 
leader is too difficult: it is too much to require him to 
coordinate fire and movement—to control the fire sa 
weapons in his unit and also to lead his unit forward— 
he is required to do by infantry regulations. Therefore 
the platoon should be composed of two distinct elements, 
one consisting of skirmishers, the other of light machine 
gunners. To substantiate this contention, and to determine 
a suitable composition for the platoon, let us study its 
combat procedure, its firepower, movement, and vulnera- 
bility, and the capabilities of groupe (section) leaders. 


1938. 


CoMBAT PROCEDURE 


When attacking, the team (squad ) of the light ma- 
chine gun and the team of riflemen which comprise the 
section (groupe) frequently become separated by 50 to 
100 yards, for the light machine gun is put into action on 
a good position from which it can furnish support to the 
advance of the riflemen. There it stays until a move is im- 
perative—(1) to give closer support to the advance, (2) 
to take up assault fire, or (3) to establish defensive fires. 
Meanwhile the deployed skirmishers push ahead as fast 


165 


as possible by infiltration. Result: 
tended in depth. 

With his section so echelonned. where will the leader 
be? Since he cannot run back and forth between the two 
elements of his command, he must of necessity decide to 


a section greatly cx- 


5 


stay with one and delegate command of the other to one 
of his subordinates. Yet if he does this he nes glects one ot 
his two missions, control of the fire or conduct of the ad 
vance. From which we must conclude that the job assigned 
him is more than he can do. 


FIREPOWER 


Regulations Sa\ the section leader must at all times 
light 


hand grens ides. But 


control the hre of all weapons ot his command 


mi La gun, rifles, 


rifle grenades, 
these, we have seen, will be separated; the section leader 
cannot " Coiedinam them. Consequently their fire effect 
will not be fully de veloped. 

It could be augmented by cutting down the light ma 
chine gun squad, keeping only one ammunition carrier 
with each gun and making rifle skirmishers of the rest. 
The extra ammunition needed could well be 
among the riflemen. 


divided 


(This has its disadvantages too. ) 
Forwarp MoveMENT 


A unit faced by the difficulties and dangers ot combat 
will not advance aggressively unless it is ‘spurred by its 
leader. This ineaiaees of leading men is something that 
cannot be delegated. Y et the leader, busy with his various 
duties, may hesitate to march with the forward echelon of 


his command. 


VULNERABILITY OF THE SECTION 


Though the natural tendency in combat ts for men to 
huddle together and also for the leader to keep them close 
enough to be easily controlled, every effort must be made 
to keep them well deploy ed but none made to preserve 
alignment. Yet if they are scattered, as they often will b« 
over a width and depth of 50 to 100 ards, a section leadet 


cannot possibly command i 
CAPABILITIES OF SECTION LEADERS 


In discussing the section, pl. toon, and even the com 


pany, French ‘Tegulations call attention to the need for 
having a limited number of required formations, and for 
prescribing their use according to certain rules rather 


liab le to be 


so that the formations 


than according to tactical considerations 
diversely interpreted 
use will be readily understood by officers and N.C.O.’s of 


and their 


the reserve. Yet the very thing regulations try to prevent 
is demanded of the section le oder he is required to be 
veritable tactician capable of coordinating the fire ot his 
extremely diverse weapons with the movement of his 
unit. 

The apparent ease with which regul: urs accomplish this 
in peacetime maneuvers must not "he allowed to create 
illusions as to what could be done at the outset of war 
when most N.C.O.’s would be inexperienced reservists. 

The job of the section leader must be made easier. That 
































end can be brought about only through specialization, 
There must be sections of riflemen and sections of ma- 
chine gunners. The present union must be dissolved. 

Hence it is proposed that the platoon consist of a head- 
quarters, two rifle sections, and one light machine-gun 
section, all organized as follows: 


Proposed PLATOON ORGANIZATION 

Total strength of platoon: 1 officer, 4 sergeants (sous 
officiers) , 8 corporals, 31 privates. 

This organization should make the pl. atoon suited to 
either offensive or defensive maneuvering. The platoon 
— be especially fitted for the attack because: 

. The limited duties of each section leader would 
a7 him to exercise his command responsibilities fully; 
his unit would therefore perform better. 

2. This organization would reduce the vulnerability of 
the group, owing to the increased area over which it could 
be spread out. 

3. It would facilitate the instruction of N.C.O.’s, espe- 
cially those of the reserve. 

The proposed composition of the platoon also has these 
advantages: 

There being more corporals among the riflemen than 
are now found, a more rapid advance could be made. 
The assembly of all light machine guns into one section 
would make for a better distribution of fire under normal 
conditions, or when one gun ceases to function, or when 
the guns must be advanced successively from one position 
to another. Finally the grouping of all guns into a single 
section would permit centralization of ammunition supply. 
With his platoon organized in this fashion the com- 
mander would retain his mission of directing the maneuver 
of subordinate elements and of directing the fire of his 
weapons. He would therefore be able to coordinate the 
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September-O. tobe; 


fire and the movement of his sections, the leaders p of 
which would be definitely assured. 

What do you think of this make-up of the rifle pla: oon? 
Certainly it deserves study. Of particular 1 interest . the 
six-man rifle squad sugg rested. This is in line with ci -tent 
opinion in European armies. Some military writers -yen 
advocate the fractioning of rifle units down to three of 
four-man groups. Colonel Canevari, whose idea ap- 
peared in the March-April Army Ordnance, intimated 
that these diminutive combat groups find favor in the 
Spanish theater. Then there are those who would jiave 
one N.C.O. command ten, twelve, and even thirteen 
men. But how can he? 

If you were a corporal, how many privates would you 
want under you on the battlefield? 


. ee 
CHINA—JAPAN 


Will the Japanese fare in China as Napoleon did 
in Russia? Answering this question, Captain Raymond 
Sereau compares three factors in the campaign of 1812 and 
that of today: the theater of operations, the adversary, and 
the means for conducting the invasion. 

He finds that the broad, rich plains of northeastern 
China and the two navigable rivers of southern China 
make penetration far easier here than in the rugged, road- 
less, frigid terrain of early nineteenth-century Russia. 
He also considers China a weaker adversary, 
largely to the lack of unity of command necessary in both 
offensive and retrograde combat. Resistance has been local 
in nature and without coordination. Moreover, China's 
weakness in aviation, artillery, tanks, and other matériel 
makes her efforts almost futile. On the other hand it is 
in these implements that the invader 1s strong—far 
stronger than Napoleon was, even taking into account the 


Ow ing 


PROPOSED PLATOON ORGANIZATION 
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Total strength of platoon: 


1 officer, 4 sergeants (sous officiers ), 8 corporals, 31 privates. 
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con oat tools of his day. And the Japanese know how to 
use heir implements. 

( nsequently, there is little danger, contends the 

gut! or, that the Japanese would suffer a disaster com- 
par. le to that which befell the Grand Army of 1812, 
should they penetrate to the interior of China. But will 
the. thus penetrate? 
The writer believes not, because, once masters of 
Canton as well as of Nanking and the north, they can, if 
they wish to, paralyze all commerce. They can already ob- 
tain from the conquered provinces all the coal, steel, cot- 
con, and wheat Japan needs. So why go farther? The 
only reasons for so doing would be to further national 
prestige, limit Soviet penetration in western China, and 
satisfy the craving for further conquest which so often 
follows success. Then, too, events oftentimes create a 
vortex in which human willpower is helpless. Perhaps 
Japan is being sucked in. Perhaps. . . 


—Revue Militaire Generale, April, 1938. 
> A 5 A 5 A 

British tank operations in Palestine—1936. The 
French Revue d'Infanterie emphasizes these items about 
British tank operations in Palestine, 1936: 

Tanks were attacked in the mountainous regions where 
their mobility was reduced to the minimum. 

Tanks had a great morale effect on the Arab population. 

At one time five tanks operated independently for three 
days, during which an accompanying truck and several 
planes provided supplies. 

Rocky soil caused frequent damage to tracks; repair 
was hazardous under fire. 

The need of adequate numbers of tanks was plain. 

Radio communication proved highly important. 

Tanks were damaged by bullets on fourteen occasions 
and two men were injured by bits of metal. 

One company was engaged more than 500 times; its 
machines ran a total of 38,637 miles, or an average of 2,150 
miles per tank; on 56 different occasions it used a total of 
20,000 cartridges (one tank fired 2,000 rounds 1n six 


hours) : 
7 5 A 5 A 


U.S. S. R. 


Antitank mines. \n La France Militaire, March 25, 
1938, a few Russian ideas are revealed on the size and ef- 
fect of antitank mines. 

At present most mines used in various armies carry 
from 314 to 8'4 pounds of explosive. In Russia it is be- 
lieved that the lower charge is adequate to break tank 
tracks and thus immobilize the vehicle—that a larger 
charge is wasteful and is also liable to cause detonation of 
adjacent mines if they are closely spaced. 

These lightly loaded mines should be placed on the 
surface of the ground or buried slightly and so close to- 
gether that at least partial contact cannot be avoided by 
attacking machines. Keeping the weight of each mine 
small makes it possible to transport more of them and to 
install them at closer intervals—say, about 16 to 18 inches 
apart. 
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Certain tests gave these results: 

1A tank ran directly over a mine charged with 5'A 
pounds of explosiy e: the track was completely blown off 
and much other damage done. The charge was considered 
excessive. 

2. Another tume the track ran over only half of the 
mine so that but 5° per cent of the charge acted on the 
track. Again the track was blown off and other severe 
damage done. 

3. In a third test, the track ran over one-third of the 
mine. The tank kept on running for 55, yards whereupon 
the track jumped and shortly the tank stopped. 

From these tests it was concluded that 3'4-pound 
charges were adequate, and that mines should be closely 
spaced thus to immobilize the maximum number of 
enemy tanks. 

4 ¢ 
GERMANY 

The German Army, Reinforced. By decree, April 1, 
1938, quondam Austria’s Army of 44,000 was incorpo 
rated into Germany's Wehrmacht. This force constitutes 
Gruppenkommando 5, (Fifth Army) in which are the 
XVII Corps of Vienna and the XVIII Corps of Salzburg. 

Prior to Anschluss, Austria's army comprised 1,545 
ofhcers, 2,321 NCO’s, 22,000 volunteers, 16,200 militia 
men, 2,000 one-vear volunteers. There were some 200,000 
reservists. 

The active army was organized into 16 infantry regi- 
ments, 5 Chasseurs battalions, a Guard battalion, 4 bat 
talions of motorized Chasseurs, 2 regiments of Dragoons, 
8 light artllery regiments, 1 motorized artillery regiment, 
1 heavy artillery regiment, 1 armored battalion, 7 engineet 
battalions, 8 signal battalions, 7 truck groups, I detach 
ment of army engineers, I ponton battalion, some 180 
airplanes. 

Austria's Schnell (mobile) division, according to press 
data, comprised a motorized infantry brigade, a cavalry 
brigade, one battalion of tanks (Italian two-man Fiats) 
and armored cars (eight-wheel, reversible Austro-Daim- 
lers), plus motorized artillery, engineers, and signal ele- 
ments. 

It is estimated that Germany now has from 43 to 46 
infantry divisions, 4 or 5 mechanized divisions, certain 
special brigades (cavalry, mountain, etc.) and various 
corps and army troops. 

Today the giant Wehrmacht stands squarely with one 
foot planted at Brenner Pass and the other on the Baltic 
and facing nach oesten. Behind the Maginot Line another 
military giant also faces east—but for another reason. 
Facing both east and west sprawls the biggest but slowest 
colossus of Europe, the Russian bear, whose strength—aif 
we accept the declaration made in Japan by the Russian 
claiming to be General G. S. Lushkofl-—1s more than 
2,000,000 men. This figure, if correct, makes the Red 
Army as strong, numerically, as the French and German 
armies together— each of which numbers close to a mil- 
lion men.—Illustrierte Zeitung, 14 April; Bulletin Belge 


des Sciences Militaires, July > Press. 
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The Reincarnation of Oliver G. Blank 


By Peter B. Kyne 


I am writing this on August 16, and I am acutely con- 
scious of the date, because my old Alma Mater, the 14th 
Infantry, 1s celebrating its Organization Day down on 
the Canal Zone, and the skipper of Company L has tele- 
graphed me a greeting from the old outfit. I haven't seen 
it since August 16, 1899, when I was discharged i 
Manila, but they know me and I know them, and any- 
how, the 14th is like that. That telegram shook upa flock 
of memories, and among them a memory of one Private 
Oliver G. Blank. ’ 

Oliver G. was the boy that never grew up. He was tall 
and good- looking, with the benevolent blue eyes of the 
born visionary and as fine a thirst as ever I met in an outfit 
that offered innumerable fine thirsts for comparison. He 

was an old soldier when I was a recruit—and in the 14th, 
in those days, one achieved the status of old soldier only 
after his third enlistment. 

Oliver G. never laughed. He tittered. He had been a 
corporal “‘wanst,” like Mulvaney, but had “‘aftherward 
bin rejuced”; when the blow fell he said he was glad be- 
cause he loathed responsibility. He used to play mum- 
blety-peg with me, and whenever one of us failed to make 
the knife stick, the other fellow got a centavo. Oliver 
G. liked the mahogany floor of the company room at 
Cuartel de Malate for his mumblety-peg. He could do 
better on mahogany than I could; when he had won 
twenty centavos he would go out and buy four drinks of 
bino and come home on rubber legs. But he was never 
noisy or troublesome. When. he came wavering in after 
taps and tittered in the face of the officer of the day, that 
individual would send two supernumeraries of the guard 
to lead Oliver G. to his quarters, where kind friends would 
curse him. He wouldn’t get up for reveille, but to prove 
he had a conscience he would stick his ingenuous head out 
of the window, below which, between the company bar- 
racks, the first sergeant would be calling the roll. And 
when he called Oliver G.’s name, Oliver G. would whoop, 
“Present ’n accounted for. Sick in quarters. ” Then he 
would titter. After breakfast, still tittering, he would be 
reported to the cook by the noncommissioned officer 1n 
charge of quarters for a week of KP. 

One day Oliver G. forgot he had had so many summary 
courts that if he had another they'd pull a general on him 
and bob-tail him. He went forth on a payday and stayed 
forth, and when found by loyal comrades he was no longer 
tittering. He was shrieking. So the guard carried him 
up to the Second Reserve Hospital, which was only four 
blocks distant, and there he was booked for delirium 
tremens. Two days later the company commander said, 


as he signed the morning report, “Sergeant, here is 
report from the Second Reserve Hospital. Read it and 
rejoice. Private Oliver G. Blank is dead. We'll have ¢ 
bury him late this afternoon in Paco Cemetery, {or | 
doubt if he'll keep till tomorrow, although he ought to 
he’s so well pickled. Send the company detail od the 
old guard fatigue at once and have his grave dug.” 

Sas my sins was one of the old guard fatigue that day. 
Armed with crowbars, picks, and shovels, we marched 
in the tropical heat some two miles to El Paco, where a 
spot was designated for Oliver G.’s last resting place. So 
we went at it ae carved out a hole six feet by six feet by 
three. At the start of the operation we said a few kind 
things about Oliver. About how he had his faults but also 
his virtues. It was recalled that as often as he got drunk, 
and no matter how much he drank or how he mixed his 
drinks, he had never been known to be sick at his stomach, 
Never had he been a nuisance except for waking us up 
when the guard brought him in. Nor had he been a cheap 
skate. If you bought him a beer at the canteen he'd 
rustle up a canteen check somewhere and buy you one. 
He paid his social debts. And he was clean and a tall 
handsome soldier who always reflected credit on the com- 
pany by being picked at guardmount as the Old Man’s 
orderly. Since every company had an orderly bucker in 
those days and would back his chances with cash, it was 
not to be denied that Oliver G. had useful moments. But, 
as the hole deepened and we sweated and sweated, our 
culogies became as dehydrated as our bodies until, about 
the time we got the last shovelful out, the corporal said, 

“There's a good, regulation grave, and much too good for 
the skunk that’s going to occupy it.’ 

Oliver G. fell still further in our estimation when we 
realized that we had missed the midday mess and would 
have to fast until supper, it being that dreadful period 
known as between paydays. As we walked back we 
hoped Oliver G. would roast in hell forever, first fireman. 

Our route took us past the front entrance to the hos- 
pital. We were almost abreast the gate when the corporal 
said, “Do any of you sons see what I see?” I replied, * ‘If 
what you see is the ghost of Oliver G. Blank, then I see 
it too.” 

At that instant the ghost waved at us, and shouted, 
“Buenas dias, compadres!” 

“Do you sons hear what | hear?” the corporal de- 
manded. We all said we heard the ghost of Oliver G. 
greeting us in bamboo Spanish. So the corporal addressed 
the ectoplasm thusly, “‘Is that you, Oliver?” 


“Hell, yes. You blind?” 
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re vou alive or dead?” 
n half dead, but I'll go the whole hog in a minute 


A 0° you recruits don't “dig me up five centavos. I'm 
per: hing for a drink. I told the doctor he ought to pre- 
scribe a oe ° good ol’ Bourbon for me before markin’ 


, but he said I was lucky he didn’t prescribe a 
sw bs ot in the tail for me. 
ut you re supposed to be dead,” 
“We just come from diggin’ your grave, you— 
Well, the readers of this tale will know what the cor- 
pot said. What Oliver G. said was, “Cripes, that’s a 
fine joke on you boys. The Oliver G. Blank that kicked 
the bucket was a G Company man, and not even a rela- 
tion o' mine.” 
‘Good God,” moaned the corporal. 


grave for a G Company stiff.” 


the corporal howled. 


” 


“We've dug a 


“Where do you get that ‘we’ stuff?” Oliver G. retorted. 
“All you did was sit on your tail under a mango tree an’ 

boss the job. How about that peseta? I’m still perishin’.” 
Of course, everybody knows the answer to that! 


“But you got to bay me a drink,” Oliver G. pleaded. 
“Don’t you re: alize the drinks are on you?” 


Then I re- 
membered the happy hours I had whiled aw ay pl: aying 
mumblety-peg with Oliver. And although pretty young 
and wholly inexperienced in drink and the devil, I could 
see that Oliver G. really needed a shot. I remembered 
my limited credit with a Spaniard who kept the United 
States Bar two blocks down the street, so I took the com- 
pany there and we threw a jolt of cognac into Oliver, 
who thereupon declared himself fit to whip his weight 
in wildcats; and we took him home and somehow, rejoiced 
to have the old skut back. Even the company commander 
shooks hands with him and congratulated him. 


We frisked ourselves but found nothing. 


Shortly thereafter Aguinaldo started throwing his 
weight around—and the sot became a soldier. I have an 
imperishable picture of that line of Filipino entrenchments 
connecting the line of blockhouses from the bay across 
country. We'd driven the enemy out and they had fallen 
back to another line of entrenchments, while we flopped 
down behind the parado of the trench they had evacuated. 
Notwithstanding the fact that we had assaulted under 
rile fire from troops who were not at all up on musketry, 
it had been close-range magazine fire and about twenty- 
five per cent of our people were casualties. Another frontal 
assault at that rate was prohibitive, so the High Command 
had to have time to think it over and organize a turning 
movement to roll em up from a flank. So we lay dense, 
absolutely safe, for about two hours, and the fight 
dwindled away into light sporadic shooting. Often half 


a minute would elapse without a shot being fired. 


During one of these quiet spells up rose old Oliver G., 
climbed on top of the parado, tittered and sad loudly, 

“Comrades, it 1s obvious to me that a lot o’ you rookies are 
goin’ to lose the number o' your mess when this advance 
goes forward again. It looks like you all got time to make 
your wills—an’ if you can’t think 0’ nobody to leave 
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your goods an’ chattels to, just leave ‘em to old Oliver G., 
because he ain't goin’ to git killed.” 

I forget what ales he seid. but he walked up and down 
on top of that trench, dead and dying Filipinos below 
him, and orated until the enemy saw 1a and opened on 
him with magazine fire, which naturally called the atten- 
tion of the company commander to the situation. He 
yelled, ““Come down out of that, you damned fool.” 

Old Oliver G. snapped into it and gave the CO that 

easy, lazy salute that distinguishes the man who has three 
years to do this in. He w eed long the parado for about 
fifty feet, bowed to the company, yelled, 
I thank you, 


“Gentlemen, 
‘and stepped down to safety. As the firing 
died away I heard him say to the CO, who was t awhiding 
him, “Got to hearten some of these kids, sir. Got to 
show ’ em it takes a hell of a lot ° lead to kall a man.” 


Good old Oliver G.! I know quite intimately one kid 
he heartened that day. He had what it takes to be a 
soldier! And I like to feel that when I pass on to Fiddler's 
Green I'll find that old reprobate at the front gate tittering 
a welcome. ; 


7 7 7 
Comment in Europe 


Since last going to press, we have noted comment on 
INFANTRY lou RNAL articles in several foreign periodic als, 
The French La Revue d’Infanterie for May devotes six 
pages to an abstract of the Chief of Infantry’s article 1 
our January-February number. In the introduction to its 
review La Revue d'Infanterie gives a good piece of advice. 
It is useful, to know the doctrine of a 
foreign army with strategic problems so different; but 
that very difference must be well kept in mind when 
something i is found that looks at first blush desirable for 


a European army. 


it says in effect, 


This word of warning applies equally 
well on this side of the water. This French review is in 
turn discussed in the Belgian Bulletin Belges des Sciences 
Militaires for July. 

In La Revue d'Infanterie for March there is an interest- 
ing discussion of “Reunion on the Styx,” by Signifer 
(Major E. S. Johnston) which appeared i in our magazine 
about two years ago. This same French review for July dis- 
cusses at length the article of Major Richard G. Tindall on 
the modern attack in our January-February number, and 
articles by Captain Wendell G. Johnson and Captain Lee 
Baylor Stanton which have appeared during the past year, 
and comments on articles by Major Richard M. Sandusky 
and Lieutenant Jack W. Rudolph. The Austrian Mili- 
tarwissenschaftliche Mitteilungen for July is kind enough 
to review at some length our International Military Sur- 
vey of November-December, 1937. The French Revue 
d'Artillerie for May, 


Wochenblatt, touches on our articles of last year on the 


by way of the German Militar- 


pte of the streamlined division. There is also extensive 


discussion of two of the above articles in a recent issue of 


Vojenské Rozhledy, the Czechoslovakian military review. 





























MEET OUR AUTHORS 


Lieutenant Colonel A. C. M. AZOY, Coast Artillery 
Corps Reserve, is a member of the New York staff of 
Click, the monthly picture magazine. 
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Lieutenant GEORGE H. CHAPMAN, Jr., Infantry, 
(USMA °33) was born in Wyoming. He is a graduate 
of the Infantry School Regular Course ('37) and is now 
on duty with the 16th Infantry, Fort Jay, New York. 
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Major ELLIOT D. COOKE, Infantry, is well known to 
JOURNAL readers as the Infantryman who fought the war 
with the Marines. Not so well known is the | 8 that he 
once did a trick as an amateur filibuster below the border. 
His current opus deals with the lessons learned in the 
freebooting phase of the Cooke career. Major Cooke 1s 
now on duty as a student, the Army War C ollege. 
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DONALD L. DICKSON, the artist on whom we 
chiefly rely for illustration, is a first lieutenant, Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve, Boston. He produced the current 
cover as well as the greater part of those used in recent 
years. You may have noticed his comic strip Sergeant 
Stony Craig which appears in many newspapers. His 
illustrations also appear in other periodic: als. At the 
moment Artist Dickson is on a long overdue vacation in 
England. As a result, JOURNAL re: aders m: ay expect to see 
his impressions of the British military scene at an early 
date. 
ae De 


GORDON GRANT, who illustrated “Our One-Battle 
War,” is the well-known artist now living at Gloucester, 
Massachusetts. He has had a varied military career, not- 
withstanding his disclaimer that “there is nothing very 
distinguished about it.” He first enlisted in Company I, 
7th New York Infantry in 1907 and went to the Mexican 
Border with that outfit in 1916. During the World War 


he served as a captain with the General Staff. 
"asia salt 


Captain WENDELL G. JOHNSON, Infantry, whose 
by-line has appeared 1 in our pages with welcome regularity 
for several years, is a student at the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School, Fort Leavenworth. 
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PETER B. KYNE, well-known novelist and motion pic- 
ture writer, served a hitch as a private, Company L, 14th 
Infantry, during the Philippine Insurrection. He saw 
overseas service during the World War as a captain of 
Field Artillery. He makes his home in San Francisco. 


Mayor THOMAS R. PHILLIPS, Coast Artillery js 4, 


instructor at the Command and General Staff Schoo For 


Leavenworth. JOURNAL readers will recall him the 
author of “‘Air Power and Troop Movement” i: the 
May-June, 1938 number. He has had a numb«r of 
articles published in various magazines. His Most !ccent 
Saturday Evening Post article was “Preview of Arm ged. 


don,” March 12, 1938. 
* i Deh” 


FLETCHER PRATT is a professional writer living in 
New York. His latest book, The Navy: A? History, came 
off the press a few months ago. At the moment Mr. Prat: 
is at work on a biography of Napoleon which is scheduled 
for e: arly public ation. 


a ae 
Lieutenant PRESS is the pseudonym of a second lieuten 
ant, Infantry Reserve. As you may gather from his artick 
in civil life he is a new spaperman. 
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C; aptain RICHARD T. SCHLOSBERG, Signal Corps 
a native of Maine, was commissioned in the Infantry of 
the Regular Army in 1920 after wartime service as a lieu 
tenant and captain, Infantry O.R.C. Transferring to th 
Signal Corps in 1926, he attained his present grade r 
February, 1930. He is a graduate of the Infantry Scho 
Basic Course (1921), the Signal School Company Of 
ficers’ Course (1924), and the Command and Gener:l 
Staff School (1936). C aptain Schlosberg 1 is the ofhcer 11 

charge, Photographic Division, office of “the Chief Signal 


Officer. 
ate ae 


Captain ELLIOTT R. THORPE, Infantry, was born in 
Connecticut. In June, 1918, he was commissioned a sec. 
ond lieutenant, Infantry, National Army, after service a 
a private, corporal, and sergeant, in the Coast Artillery o! 
the Rhode Island National Guard. He won his Regular 
Army appointment as second lieutenant, Infantry in 192 
He is a graduate of the Infantry School Basic Course, 1921 
He 1s now on duty in Hawaii. 


7 7 7 


Major RICHARD G. TINDALL’S current offering 1: 
probably a by-product of his research in connection with 
“The Will of the Leader’’—a series of articles that ran in 
The JourNat in early 1937. Major Tindall recently te- 
ported for duty in the Office of the Chief of Infantry. 
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Captain FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER, Judg: 
Advocate General’s Department Reserve, is a resident 0! 
Rhode Island. A graduate of Brown University and the 
Harvard Law School, he is now a member of the legal 
staff of the Department of Justice, Washington. 
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KAMPFWAGENKRIEG (MECHANIZED WAR- 
FARE) by General Ludwig Ritter von Eimannsberger, 


Austrian Army, Retired. Munich: J. F. Lehmann, 

1938. 236 Pages; 10 Charts and 3 Maps. $3.00. 

The first edition of this book, published in 1934, 
aroused no little interest and comment. That the French 
read, ponder, and respect the author's opinions is indi- 
cated by Lieutenant Colonel L. G. Rosseau’s translation 
of the 1934 edition, published in France in 1936. Further- 
more, a 64-page review and discussion appeared in La 
Revue d'Infanterie for December, 1935 

At the outset General von Eimanneberges frankly ad- 
mits his total lack of experience with tanks. But this 
handicap, if it be such, enables him to approach the sub- 
ject with the open mind of a scientist. He searches for 
facts in thorough-going and methodical fashion, and ar- 
rives at sincere straightforward conclusions. 

The rapid development of armament and corresponding 
changes in organization since 1934—not to mention com- 
bat experiences in Ethiopia, Spain, and the Far East—call 
for a revision of ideas concerning the employment of tanks 
and mechanized units. General von Eimannsberger does 
not hesitate to revise and correct whenever necessary. But 
he feels that the bulk of his earlier conclusions and pre- 
dictions are substantiated by present-day developments. 

“Mechanized” warfare as defined and discussed by the 
author is synonymous with tank warfare. His theories 
concerning future tank warfare are based upon a study of 
World War tank-combat experiences. The battles in 
Flanders (August to November, 1917) are cited as the 
last major offensive which depended upon a ponderous 
artillery preparation. The well-known result was a long 
and bitter no-decision contest which finally petered out 
in blood and mud. Prior to the Flanders offensive, tanks 
had been used by the British and by the French, but only 
in small groups and not en masse. 

After Flanders came Cambrai (November, 1917), the 
first offensive marked by the large- scale use of tanks and 
the absence of artillery preparation. The Germans were 
not entirely without warning of the attack nor of the 
presence of tanks, but were surprised by the use of the 
tank en masse. Hence the British Tank Corps accom- 
plished its mission within a few hours—in striking con- 
trast to Flanders—but the planned exploitation by tanks 
and cavalry failed because the employment of small tank 
units in narrow zones was ineffective. So, says von 
E mannsberger, Cambrai showed the British how to pene- 








trate a position, but it did not show them how to trans 
form this success into victory. 

The French tank attack at Soissons (July 18, 1918) 

was planned in general like that at Cambrai—there was 
to be no artillery preparation and the tanks were to follow 
behind a rolling barr age. After initial success the attack 
halted to await the forward displ acement of artillery. As 
at Cambrai, the resumption of the attack was marked by 
reduced tank effectiveness because they generally en- 
countered disaster when they ran ahead of the infantry 
and poked their noses into hostile artillery areas without 
the support of friendly weapons. Soissons showed the 
French that the German front could be penetrated quickly 
by tanks en masse, but failed to show them how to ex 
ploit success. 

The British attack at (August 8, 1918) was, 
in the main, another repetition of Cambrai—a surprise 
break- through without artillery preparation, the tanks 


Amiens 


advancing in mass with their intantry behind ; 2 rolling 
a lull in che 


attack atter the initial SUCCESS, then a continuation with 


barrage. The result was almost identical 
insufficient forces. 

From Amiens until the Armistice, there were many 
the attack with tanks em 
ployed in mass, an initial SUCCESS, then several days ot 


repetitions ot the same picture 


fighting with decre asing numbers, and finally, their with 
ion al "behind the aes for overhaul. 

Thus, the author states, the experience of war ceased, 
and the technique of the tank attack stopped nght in the 
middle of its development. He summarf&rizes the tank 
employment lessons of the World War as follows: Tanks, 
to be sure of success, must be employed in large numbers 
on a broad front with the defensive artillery neutralized 
by smoke, fog, or other suitable counter-measures 

Questions concerning technic: il development ot often 
sive and defensive a organization, attack methods 
and exploitation, can only " answered finally by the 
next war. But now is the time to study these problems 
because a nation’s existence may de pend upon their solu 
tion. This is a big assignment, but the author does not 
shrink from the cual and he submits his conclusions as 4 
solution not the solution. 

General von Eimannsberger disagrees with the French 
doctrine of tank employ ment as laid down in the 1937 
edition of L’Emploi Tactique des Grandes Unités, which 
prescribes that tanks are to be tactically employed in two 


groups: (1) accompany Ing ti inks, ope rating subordin: ate 
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A NEW EDITION 


Infantry Drill 
Regulations 


Including a chapter on the new 


U. S. RIFLE CALIBER .30 M-1 
(GARAND) 


Covering the mechanical details, loading, care, and 
cleaning as well as marksmanship 


NEW BINDING 


Flexible Fabkote Binding which will fit any pocket 


ALL AT NO INCREASE IN PRICE 


The subject matter of the text is based on official 
documents of the War Department. This has been 
entirely rewritten and especially illustrated. 


CONTENTS 


Instruction Dismounted 
Without Arms 


Close Order Drill 


The Squad 
> 
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Battalion 
Dismounted Ceremonies 
Drill and Combat 
Signals 
Extended Order Drill 
The Squad 
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Shelter Tent Drill 
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Springfield 
Garand 


Nomenclature, Care and 
Cleaning of Rifles 


Range Practice 


Military Discipline, 
Courtesies and cus- 
toms of the Service 


Interior Guard Duty 


This book provides the service with an essential 
which has been lacking for a long time. Fully illus- 


trated. 


In convenient Field Manual size 4°” 


x 7% ” 


Strictly up to date and in accord with the latest 
training literature of the War Department. 


Price 50c per copy postpaid. 


In lots of 10 to 24—10% discount, f.o.b. 
Washington, D. C. 


In lots of 25 or more—20% discount, f.o.b. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Ve) 


to, and in close cooperation with, the assaultin foo, 
(2) general maneuver tanks, Operating inder 
orders of higher commanders and on missions rela: og to 
the unit as a whole. This latter group is the first waye 
in the tank attack, and bears the brunt of the fig +. |; 
should be remembered that today’s antitank defe. se js 
organized against attacking tanks, just as machine sun 
were organized against attacking foot troops durin. the 
World War. Accordingly, the French believe that : ank< 
can be employed only pa WES protected by powerful irtil. 
lery. As a result, the author states, the same restrictions 
are imposed that handicapped World War tank attack: 
namely, intermittent attacks on intermediate objective: 
with pauses for reorganization and forward displace: ent 
of artillery and ammunition. After considering time and 
space factors, Eimannsberger concludes that in a French 
attack the tank battle is in movement for five minutes and 
in place for sixty minutes. All of which brings up the im. 
portant questions as to where the tank masses are to go, and 
what they are to do, during these pauses in the att: ick. 
And, what will the enemy be doing in the meantime? 


troops, 


The General believes that hostile fire and the absence 
of cover will make it impracticable for tank masses t 
Moreover 
these pauses will give tty enemy more time to bring up 
He contends that 
enemy reserves can be moved up faster than the attack 
can advance by this methodical method, thus precluding 
the possibility of a break- through. 

As for tank employment in Spain and China, the 
author says that nothing new has been tried and the ex- 
periences ‘thus far have Gee simply repetitions of lessons 
already learned during the World War. 


remain quietly in hiding for this period. 


reserves and re ol his defenses. 


Von Eimannsberger also has some definite ideas on 
antitank defense. ed this and in the earlier edition he 
states that there is but one practical defense against tanks; 
namely, to move the defense as far forward as possible and 
give the foot soldier a counter-weapon. Then, and then 
only, can it be demanded of the rifleman that he remain 
andes cover until his armor- piercing infantry weapons 
have put the tanks out of action. Thus the fate of the 
infantry soldier will depend upon his own skill. This 
infantry antitank gun must be a part of the infantry as 
is the machine gun—even more so, for in an emergency 
the machine gun can be replaced by a certain matadiiet of of 
riflemen. Obviously this is not true of the antitank gun. 
He proposes to give ¢ each rifle battalion an AT company 
of six guns, and to create a divisional AT battalion of 
eighteen guns—a total of seventy-two AT guns per di- 
vision. In addition, the regiment should have a cannon 
company of at least six infantry cannon. Antitank de- 
fense, of course, should be considered in distributing di- 
visional artillery. On this point the French probably 


will differ. A study of their World War tank losses 


discloses that 80°/, were caused by direct fire from light 
artillery. No wainden that the French have a profound 
respect for the efficiency of this type of weapon and 
emphasize its importance. 
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ce there is no historical example of a defensive posi- 
tk ganized against mechanized attack, the author 
av turns to W ork | W ar methods, and selects a de fense 
st an attack based upon artillery. This he modifies 
<o us to create a defense against an infantry-artillery-tank 
attack. The result is an interior division defending an 
are: 6,600 yards wide and 6,600 yards in depth, with 
three regiments abreast. Each regimental sector is or- 
ganized into three echelons. Thas he conforms to the 
doctrine of dispersion to avoid undue losses from artillery 
fire. The first echelon in each regimental sector consists 
of the front-line battalion, defending on a frontage of 
2,200 yards with two companies alamnet and one in 
reserve. Lhe depth of this echelon is 1 650 yards and it 
has the usual mission assigned to front-line units. The 
presence of the battalion AT weapons gives considerable 
antitank protection. The rear limit of ‘he second eche- 
lon. which consists of the “readiness battalion” with one 
company from the divisional AT battalion attached, 

about two miles behind the front line. 


of this echelon is antitank defense. 


The basic mission 

The third echelon 
comprises the area in rear of the second echelon, extend- 
ing to the rear limit of the position. Within this area is 
found the division artillery and the reserve battalion. 

The author realizes that he may be criticized for placing 
the tank defense wholly within the infantry position, and 
for using artillery as an incidental reinforcement of the 
tank debones: But he feels that this procedure is essential, 
since it is necessary to disable the tanks before they have 
overrun and destroyed the front-line troops. Moreover, it 
would be undesirable to place the tank defense within 
the artillery area. 

In rear of such a defensive system the army commander 
should have a reserve of one or more motorized divisions. 
These are considered indispensable to check tank attacks. 
Furthermore, in the mechanized battle only tanks or 
armored units have offensive capacity ; therefore a tank 
division should be in reserve for counter-attack missions. 

Thus we see that the author .has given his assaulting 
tank or mechanized divisions a hard nut to crack. He does 
not set up a favorable situation such as the envelopment 
of an exposed flank or the pursuit of a defeated enemy. He 
may be criticized as being too pessimistic as to the ‘effec- 
tiveness of antitank weapons and for placing his estimate 
of the numbers needed too high. Nevertheless, if tanks ap- 
pear upon the battlefield in the masses contemplated, any 
front-line battalion commander and his men may be glad 
to welcome these weapons. 

To illustrate his conception of a modern tank battle, 
General Eimannsberger concludes his study with a ar { 
problem entitled “A “Battle Before Amiens on August 8 
194-. 

The armament of the opposing armies is assumed to be 
that which would be available today after protracted 
hghting. Each army is provided with a number of normal 
infantry divisions and in addition has a number of motor- 
ized and mechanized divisions for whose conception the 
iuthor takes responsibility. 
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BALLOT FOR ANNUAL 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Mark envelope “Votes for ee ene of the VU. S. 
Infantry Association” and mail to: The Secretary, 
U. S. Infantry Association, 1115 17th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C., to reach him not later than De- 
cember 1, 1938, when the ballots are opened. 


FOR VICE PRESIDENT 
(Vote for One) 
(] Colonel Lloyd R. Fredendall, Infantry 
[_] Colonel John H. Hester, Infantry 


FOR REGULAR ARMY MEMBERS OF 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

(Vote for Five) 

[-] Lieut. Colonel Wade H. Haislip, Infantry 

[-] Lieut. Colonel Omar N. Bradley, /nfantry 

[] Lieut. Colonel William F. Lee, Infantry 

[-] Major Richard G. Tindall, Infantry 

[_] Major J. Lawton Collins, Infantry 

[-] Major Harry W. Caygill, Infantry 

(] Captain Carnes B. Lee, Infantry 

[-] Captain Fay Smith, /nfantry 

[-] 1st Lieut. Avery M. Cochran, Infantry 

[_] 1st Lieut. John D. Lawlor, Infantry 


FOR NATIONAL GUARD MEMBER OF 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Vote for One) 
(-] Major Joe Starnes, Infantry, N.G.U.S. 
[-] Major Leonard N. Dunkel, Infantry, N.G.U.S. 


FOR RESERVE MEMBER OF EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL 
(Vote for One) 
[] Colonel Albert L. Barrows, Infantry Reserve 
[-] Lieut. Colonel James B. Jones, Infantry Reserve 
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BRANCH ASSOCIATION BALLOT 


(For use in casting consolidated votes 
of Branch Associations ) 


[] The consolidated vote of the members of the 
aiiiitiaiesnintint aaah Die Branch of the U. S. Infantry 
Association for officers and members of the Execu- 
tive Council is the number of votes for individuals 
shown above. 
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INDIVIDUAL BALLOT 


(For individual members who do not vote 
in Branch Associations ) 


(-] Cast my ballot as marked above. 


(Rank and Organization ) 
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The proposed mechanized or tank division is lf 
sustained — although unproven — organization fo: inde. 
pendent strategical employment. It is composed «° two 
tank regiments having 250 tanks each, a three-ba: alin 
panzerschutzen or armored-rifle regiment, an ar iller 
regiment, a reconnaissance battalion, an air squadro: . and 
service troops. It is intended for use solely in the . «tack 
or for counter-attack against similar units. In addition, 
there are independent tank brigades having the histori 
organization and mission, which are to be attached to 
infantry divisions as required. 

The principal missions of the motorized division are 
in the defense, to stop the hostile tanks; in the offense, to 
occupy the ground gained by tanks. 

The defense 1s organized along two positions about 
ten miles in depth. The attack consists of three phases: a 
penetration of the first position, 4 to 5 miles deep; a pene- 
tration of the second position; the advance of tank units 
through the gap thus made and their independent opens 
tions. The width of the penetration is to be about 12 
miles. 

The requirement in tanks is computed to be about 
2,500 (five tank divisions) comprising 1,000 light tanks 
and 1,500 medium tanks. The infantry divisional artillery 
is reinforced by additional batteries—principally medium 
and heavy —to three times ordinary strength. 

With respect to air operations, the author believes that 
there is one irrefutable principle—the complete surprise 
of the enemy by the tank assault is more important than 
all air- attacks during the previous night. During the 
attack, in addition to the usual air missions some airplanes 
should be used to nose-dive and fire upon AT guns as 
these guns open fire. He realizes that opinion among 
flyers is divided on this point. Some contend that the 
modern airplane is far too fast for such missions. He sub- 
stantiates his opinion by recalling that British aviators 
performed such missions successfully in the last war. 

The tank division attacks in three echelons. The first 
echelon, consisting of a tank regiment (one light and two 
medium battalions) and one panzerschitzen battalion, 
attacks at H-hour into the artillery area of the hostile po 
sition. This echelon is assisted by attack aviation. 


2" 


The second echelon, consisting of a tank regiment and 
two panzerschitzen battalions, follows the first after a 
seven-minute interval and attacks as far as the forward 
edge of the artillery area. 

The third echelon, consisting of a light-tank battalion, 
accompanies the assaulting foot troops and remains with 
them until the entire hostile position is occupied. 

All artillery opens fire at H-hour on every known hos- 
tile artillery and AT gun position. Observation points are 
blinded by smoke. The tank regiments attack with their 
two medium battalions abreast in the assault, each having 
at least two companies in the first wave. Behind them, ar- 
ranged in depth, is the light battalion followed by the 
panzerschiitzen units. Each tank battalion has available 
twelve tank-support guns which, advancing by bounds, 
furnish the battalion with artillery direct-fire support. 
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author herein approaches the French plan more 


clos y than he did in his 1934 edition, but he still intends 
to « ab the hostile position in one bite while the French 
plar co take it in two or three. His assaulting tank units 
apf ently will depend for protection chiefly upon attack 
avia on, organic tank-support guns, and the panzer- 


schvtzen battalions until the infantry foot troops arrive 

to tike over the conquered terrain. It will take the in- 

fancry about three hours to arrive at the rear limit of the 
first position, according to the author's calculation. 

A successful break-through of the first position stll 
does not make a gap in the defensive system, because ten 
miles farther to the rear is a second position prepared in 
the assumed defense. General Eimannsberger believes that 
separate tank units must be used for this attack, because 
the tank divisions engaged in the initial assault will 
probably suffer severe losses which is certainly no prep- 
aration for a battle with counter-attacking tank forces. 
Besides, if the hole should close after the tanks have 
passed through—then what? 

The attack on the second position must be supported 
by aircraft instead of artillery. The author calculates that 
650 attack ships and 502 bombers are required for the 
attack on the second position. 

The basis of the entire operation is founded upon the 
theory that an initial surprise can only be preserved by 
continual attack on important areas. 

Skeptics may question whether such masses of fighting 
machines will be available—apparently they are not now. 
But doubt may vanish when it is recalled that, at the 
time of the Armistice, France and England claimed a 
production rate that would have put 20,000 tanks in the 
field by the spring of 1919. 

Perhaps the Allied commanders visualized such a 
mechanized attack for 1919. Certainly their orders for 
delivery of armored combat vehicles in such numbers 
show that they thought the solution to the “‘attack 
problem” lay in that direction. 

Naturally, this leads to the conclusion that only nations 
or groups of nations with very highly developed industry 
are in a position to make war with any prospect of suc- 
cess. This was true even during the World War. The fate 
of Tsarist Russia is a striking example. 

General von Eimannsberger in his profound study has 
tackled a complicated and controversial problem. He has 
attempted to devise an attack method that will not fold 
up and retire to its corner after one staggering blow. His 
attack is to follow up its initial advantage with speedy 
blows to insure a knockout before the adversary has re- 
vived. As for his solution, you may ask, “How can it be 
true?” The answer up until now is, “How can it be 
otherwise?” H. H. S. 
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OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE CANADIAN 
FORCES IN THE GREAT WAR, 1014-19; General 
Series, Volume I: From the Outbreak of War to the 
Formation of the Canadian Corps, August, 1914-Sep- 
tember, 1915. By Colonel A. Fortescue Duguid, DSO, 
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‘DON'T FIRE UNTH. You SEE THE wHires of THEIR Byes ” 


On page 559 of “WARFARE” you will find 
the reason for this command, which bas little to 
do with marksmanship. 
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By 


Colonel Oliver L. Spaulding, Field 
Artillery; Hoffman Nickerson, form- 
erly Captain, U. S. Army; Colonel 
John W. Wright, Infantry. 


A comprehensive and scholarly study of 
wars and battles from earliest times through 
Frederick the Great. From early Oriental 
wars to the campaigns of the 18th Century 
the decisive battles of history are interest- 
ingly described and analyzed for their mili- 
tary significance and results. 
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helpful knowledge. 


600 Pages + 36 Maps + Bound in Cloth 
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GET Down TO 
THE KITCHEN-—— 
ttt TAKE CARE 
OF YOUR GALU 


BUT “Tor, MY GAL Is 
WAITING 





You won't find the answer to this one in 
The Soldier’s Handbook, but you'll find 
practically everything else of interest to 
an Infantryman. 


The Soldier’s Handbook 


to bring him up to date. 


An illustrated book that tells the soldier in 
a simple conversational and interesting way 
what he needs to know. Written in language 
he can understand. 


The new Soldier's Handbook is complete, 
well-indexed, and its 166 pages and 50 illus- 
trations give the individual soldier a conveni- 
ent and compact source of basic military in- 
formation, thus aiding him to perform his 
duties more efficiently and prepare himself for 
promotion. The text is based on instructional 
matter contained in various War Department 
documents that are not, in general, available 
for distribution to the individual. 
PocKET-SIZE: ILLUSTRATED 
6” x 4" x Ya” 


CONVENIENT: 


Produced with the idea of giving to the 
soldier a book he needs at a price 
he can pay 
Single Copies, 50c Postpaid 


Substantial Discounts on Quantity Orders 
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SEFEFEEEEESEF ES ESEE ESTEE ETE TTT TT ETTTTt 


September-C. tobe, 


B.Sc., RCA., Director of the Historical Section, ( 


Neral 


Staff. Maps and Sketches Compiled and Dra n by 
Captain J. I. P. Neal, RCE; Maps and Char 596 
Pages. Supplementary Volume of 855 Docum ntan 


Notes and 14 Large Maps; 458 Pages. Ottawa: |. 0. 
Patenaude, 1.$.O., Printer to the King’ s Most Exe lene 
Majesty, 1938. Text $4.00; Maps $3. 00. 
“A memorial for participants, a source for historians, 
a manual for soldiers, and a guide for the future.” | hys 
in his preface, does the author of this new work admirably 
set forth, not only a description of his own goal, but 
keen and comprehensive definition of what all ‘ein his- 
tories should be. 

In 1914, and in the other years before that April day 
when we joined forces with our World War Allies, no 
army appeared more romantic to Americans than that of 
Canada. In every town and city of any size, in our own 
country, there was at least one volunteer whens sympathies 

early crystallized and took him north to join the Princess 
Pats, or another Canadian unit. And many there were 
in our own country, too, with friends across the border 
friends suddenly in uniform, and almost as suddenly car- 
ried in a transport to the Great War overseas. 

This first volume of the Canadian ofhcial history is an 
account of the first year, from August, 1914, to Septem. 
ber, 1915, which saw Canada struggle, even as we did 
later, desperately but successfully against unpreparedness 
in her loyal efforts to send needed help to the armies 
of the mother country. It carries the First Contingent 
through the period of mobilization at the camp at Val- 
cartier near Quebec, across to the miserable training period 
on Salisbury Plain in England, where wind and rain 
flattened out the tent camp and even blew the money off 
the pay table, and then to the War itself, through Ypres, 
the First Gas Attack, Festubert, Givenchy, and Hill 63. 

Most careful research and thorough editing have gone 
into this work. And much good writing. The story of the 
First Gas Attack, among others, is an accurately dramatic 
piece of description. The many details of units and num- 
bers necessary in such a work have not been allowed un- 
duly to hamper its clear and running style. Colonel 
Duguid, in his fine preface, writes briefly of the tre- 
mendous detail involved. “For Ypres 1915,” he says, 
“the inter-relation and inter-dependence of units were so 
involved that, in order to find out exactly what happened, 
the position and occupation of over 80 British and Cana- 
dian battalions at three-hour intervals during fourteen 
days of battle were tabulated. For certain battles it was 
necessary to check the trench system on maps against those 
shown on air photographs.” 


Most official histories, n 


naturally, stick close to the 


facts and leave criticism and comment on tactics and 
strategy to writers of works less circumscribed. This is 
quite true of the Canadian work, but takes nothing from 
its reference value. 

In Colonel Duguid’s words, Canada went to war as “a 
young country, as yet imperfectly knit by bonds of mutual 
danger, of joint interest or of common origin, to an ex- 
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cern impulse. . The impulse was sudden . . . the 
reac!.on Was immediate at first ensued the uncer- 
tain’ natural in a community not organized to meet 
such an eventuality. But from that uncertainty 
eme'ged a body of 31,000 men, the First Contingent, 
whose exploits thrilled and whose spirit permeated the 
country. . . - In all, 628,462 served and 60,661 returned 
In the new Canadian history will be found, 
spl didly recounted, their enduring story. 


no ore. 


In one passage, Colonel Duguid expresses 1n language 
impossible to better, the basic truth of national defense: 


Even if that war had made an end to all war, men would 
still be interested in the great experiences of the race. There 
are other aspects too. The statement of impartial truths in a 
dispassionate war history may engender healthy gratitude for 
the blessings of peace, and although it may temper the bright- 
ly glowing legends of men hazarding their lives for their con- 
victions, of women not afraid to lose their dearest and suffer 
agony, yet it cannot impair the tradition of devoted service. 
There have been peoples who, after the manner of the Zido- 
nians, the Incas, and even the Athenians, became so civilized 
as to be unable or unwilling to defend themselves and whose 
protection by others was not worth while. On earth at least 
such types are doomed; under artificial conditions the un- 
stable and unfit prosper; eventually nature takes its course, 
more robust or adaptable species reduce and supplant them. 
Our friendly neighbors to the north, as well we know 
without this new official history to inform us, are far from 
being a people “after the manner of the Zidonians” or 
the Incas. They are moreover to be congratulated cordially 
not only upon the appearance of a signal military work 
but upon the story of courageous and tremendous endeavor 
which that work itself imparts. J. 1.G. 


7 y 7 


SOME STILL LIVE. By F. G. Tinker, Jr. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1938. 313 pages; illustrated; 
$2.50. 

Graduate of Annapolis, Pensacola, and Randolph Field, 
F. G. Tinker, Jr., was living in Arkansas in the fall of 
1936 when he decided to offer his service to Spanish Lefe- 
ist aviation. He got in through the Spanish Ambassador 
in Mexico City, a phony passport, and a free ticket from 
Mexico to New York, Havre, Paris, Barcelona, Valencia. 

The account of this devious entry is matched by that of 
the exit, upon expiration of his contract, and return to the 
States some eight months later. The main narrative, 
however, is a fascinating chronicle of training, fighting 
Insurgent planes, and strafing Insurgent ground forces in 
the vicinity of Madrid, Guadalajara, and Teruel. 

His account appears straightforward and devoid of 
bunk. save for occasional facetious comments and some 
padding to glorify the Loyalist achievements at Guad- 
alajara (Brihuega). This abortive operation of the In- 
surgents is the only general action of the war to which the 
author devotes any space. His story would have had great- 
er military value had he woven into it a little of the 
ground fighting to which the air activities were linked. 

Manv Army and Navy officers read Tinker’s memoirs 
when they appeared in the Saturday Evening Post in 
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Standard Loose 
Leaf Binder 


BUILT FOR HARD SERVICE. 
SIMPLE AND EFFICIENT. 


Used by the War Department for preserv- 
ing War Department pamphlets. 


PRICE: $1.50 


Binder has a capacity of 400 sheets 


Lots of 10 of more, 20% discount, f.o.b. 
W ashington 


The Infantry Journal 


1115 17th Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 
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ere 
Tactics & Technique of Infantry, Basic ............00+ 3.00 
VANCED ......0+ 5.00 
Fighting Tanks Since 1916 (Jones et al) ..........0+ 2.50 
Machine Gunner’s Pocket Manual, plain................ 1.75 
With slate, map pocket, flap, et..........00000 2.25 
Reserve Officer’s Examiner ............cscesssesssssssessseeesees 1.50 


Field Service Regulations, 1923...........c0sssessesseee 40 
Fundamentals of Military Strategy (Robinson) 2.50 
Manual of Administration for the CCC 75 
Outlines of World’s Military History (Mitchell) 

IIIS Lsieielis didi dceceteiceetshnentibiaenennatbsdeinieniblesinitenitiietinesentiincnees 
American Campaigns (Steele) 2 volumes ............ 8.00 
A Rifleman Went to War (McBride) 
Index to Leavenworth-Benning Maps 
Mass Physical Training (Raycroft) ..........000.00 





Balancing Daily Diets (Perley) ...........c0cccsseseeseees i 
Infantry in Offensive Combat (S. T. 266).............. 70 
Infantry in Defensive Combat (S. T. 265)............ 50 
Infantry Antiaircraft Defense (S. T. 267)............ AS 
Infantry Signal Communications (S. T. 268)...... 90 
Command, Staff and Logistics for Infantry (S. 
cath ch Ualet oASITRRS SGt  a a6 
a + po SE | .20 
Troop Movements and Shelter (S.T.6) .........0... 35 
Weapons and Musketry (S.T.8) .....ccccscssesersesseee 40 
Solution of Map Problems (S.T.10) .........c.-sr00 25 


Care and Operation of Motor Vehicles (S.T. 270) = .30 
Infantry in Special Operations (S.T.13) .20 
Offensive Combat of Small Infantry Units (S.T.11) .20 
Battle Leadership (von Schell) .........cccccssseseesereeees 1.00 
Modern Military Dictionary (Garber) cloth............ 2.50 

leatherette 2.75 


Essentials of Infantry Training (Bond) paper $1.25 

cloth..... 1.50 

Company Administration (Virtue) paper.............. 1.25 

SRE 1.75 

fasic Field Manual, Vol. II (IDR) paper............ 1.00 

OS ee 

leatherette... 1.50 

CI an, citthiiceinsctsininbctibipniiionniiee 2.75 
Map Reading, Sketching, Aerial Photographs, 

EE 1 Bie silicelietasvepepiaiahgiiratontetidentinenmsetteton 1.00 

SU us nde eiceniiddnvceabtetnrdnenedeeennennsienn 1.25 

see aittiasinnhtigtanmanmccsciniveereenecicle 1.50 

Training Guides (Elarth) paper.......cccccccsesersereeees 1.00 

I hscuisiiiaseidbaicessncninina 1.50 


Discount on Quantity Orders 
ero 
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September- tober 


March, 1938. Those who missed them then 


follow his flights in this book. W. ¥ 
7 oA 7 
THE A.LF. IN FRANCE, December, 1917, May, 


1918. By Major C. E. W. Bean. (Volume V Of 
ficial History of Australia in the War.) Sydney: gus 
& Robertson, Ltd., 1937- 764 Pages; V Appei ices 


279 Illustrations and Maps. $5.00. 


Here are 764 pages of detailed description of (1) the 
great German offensive of March 21, 1918, from the point 
of view of the Australian soldiers who took part in its 
final stages; (2) the performance of the British Fifth 
Army; (3) the counter-attacks at Dernancourt and Vj. 
lers-Bretonneux; and (4) the debt of the Australian 
Imperial Force to the British soldiers who served with it 
Appendices throw new light upon the death of Baron 
Richthofen and the part pla ayed by the Australians in the 
Dunsterforce, particularly in the incident of the retreat 
of the Assyrians from Urmia. 

The operations are described in great detail. After an 
outline of the general plan of an action, the historian 
goes into a minute discussion of the part played by each 
Aumpdien unit—in some cases even the actions of indi- 
viduals. And there are over 150 sketches throughout the 
volume. 

The whole plan of the operations from December, 1917, 
to May, 1918, is discussed from the viewpoint of British 
GHQ. At the end some criticisms are made. Each reader 
will determine the justice of the criticisms according to 
his knowledge (or lack of knowledge) of the conditions 
confronting Lord Haig during this period. 

The five appendices give detailed accounts of the ex- 
pansion of the Australian Field Artillery, the German 
efforts to identify Australian Corps, the instructions 
given by General Monash for taking up a line on the 
Sosme- ‘Ancre Peninsula on March 27, the Australians 
in Mesopotamia, and a continuation of the debate on who 
killed Richthofen. 

The work is interesting and valuable for general read- 
ing as well as for rese: ote, purposes. N. J. A. 

a 
BLOOD AND STEEL. By Bernhard Menne. New 

York: Lee Furman, Inc., 1938. 407 pages; illustrated; 

Bibliography; Index; $3.00. 

Munitions makers have been rapped on all sides here 
of late as the fomenters of armament races and war. The 
present book adds to the condemnatory evidence by ex- 
posing the rise of the House of Krupp whose big guns 
have been bombarding world history for more chan “half 
a century. 

This giant organization has had resources and powers 
extending through many countries, and has thus been 
able to dictate the specifications of army and navy pro- 
grams, where necessary using pressure upon high gov- 
ernment officials. It collected royalties on British shell foes 
used to kill Germans and secured immunity from bom- 
bardment for its mines behind the Western Front. It 
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mac an estimated 800,000,000 marks profit on the War. 
Ir . ried out Germany’s secret rearmament through 
fore <n controls. There has been little this international 
inst cution could not do, if it wanted to. 

e story begins with the first known Krupp, who was 
registered in the merchants’ guild of Essende for 1587, 
and carries the cannon kings up to the spring of 1936, 
when Hitler addresses tens of thousands of Krupp work- 
ers at the Essen works while Dr. Gustav Krupp von Bohlen 
und Halbach sits alongside, and “publicly honours our 
great leader Adolf Hitler, to whose service he pledges 
hin self.” 

This 1s a factual chronicle, well told by a former Krupp 
employee who fled Germany to finish his work in Prague, 
and who was last heard of in Vienna on the eve of 
Anschluss. 

“Paris Gun”: 
diameter, 39 inches; bore, 8'A 
inches; projectile weight, 200-230 pounds. After every 
round the barrel was slung from special blocks and 


Mr. Menne gives these data on the 
Barrel, 112 feet long; 


5 


‘straightened.” Every second projectile was larger and 
longer. The life of each barrel was 65 rounds, each of 
which cost 35,000 marks. Each round was accompanied 
by a salvo from go adjacent guns. From March 23 to 
August 9, 1918, a round was fired every 20 minutes; 
320 reached Paris. A chain of spies from Paris to Switzer- 
land reported hits. Naval detachments manned the gun, 
an admiral commanded tt. W.G. J. 


v > A 5 A 
SEBASTIEN LE PRESTRE DE VAUBAN,, 1633-1707, 
by Sir Reginald Blomfield. London: Methuen & Com- 
pany, Ltd., 1938. 143 Pages; Illustrated; Index. $5.00. 


SWORD, LANCE AND BAYONET: A RECORD 
OF THE ARMS OF THE BRITISH ARMY AND 
NAVY, by Charles ffoulkes and E. C. Hopkinson. 
Cambridge: At the University Press, 1938. 143 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index. $5.00. 

These two works have interesting similarities and dis- 
similarities. In both the publishers have done their part 
well. Both show evidences of scholarly industry, and are 
useful for reference. Both treat of technical subjects of 
secondary interest to infantrymen; the one of fortification 
and the other of arms. Both deal with days gone by. 

Here resemblance ceases. Although Sir Reginald Blom- 
field’s subject, Vauban and his fortifications, should be 
wider in its appeal than he makes it, there are enough 
plums in it to make a good fruitcake. Nevertheless, it 1s 
essentially a tedious work. Our infantrymen have cour- 
age; but few have the kind necessary to read this book 
from cover to cover. Almost every page is belted with 
barbed wire entanglements in the way of quotations from 
the French and even Latin—often long. With a few 
generalizations in place of these quotations, the volume 
would come to resemble a compilation less and an original 
work more. 

Messrs, floulkes and Hopkinson achieve their purpose 
in a book which is the happy result of the collaboration of 
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The BEATEN ZONE 


You are familiar with the idea, but what do 
your machine gunners know about the beaten 
zone? Have them read: 


Machine Gunner's 


Handbook 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES H. Coates, Infantry 


The Machine Gunner’s Handbook provides under 
one cover a simple compilation of the fundamentals 
of machine gunnery. The book is not designed to 
serve as a leader’s text; its purpose is to help the 
individual machine gunner to perform his duties 
efficiently in the fire-power team. It is an outline 
of machine gunnery intended primarily for the use 
of the noncommissioned officer and private. 


The Handbook is up to the minute. It includes 
the latest War Department regulations on the sub- 
ject of machine gunnery with the changes issued 
to date. 


Here is a brief resume of the content: 


Chapter I. Mechanical Training: Description and nomen 
clature; disassembly, assembly, and changing parts; function 
ing; immediate action; stoppages; care and cleaning; proficiency 
tests in mechanical training 

Chapter II. Gun and Battery Drill 
tests in gun drill; battery drill 


Chapter III. Marksmanship: General; preparatory exer 
cises; conduct of range practice; courses fired; rules gov- 
erning record practice; long-range observation and adjust- 
ment practice. 

Chapter IV. Direct Laying: Cone of fire and beaten zone; 
range determination and windage; classes of fire; target 
designation; fire distribution; overhead fire; final protective 
lines and range cards; fire orders; direct laying on miniature 
ranges; proficiency tests in direct laying 

Chapter V. Indirect Laying: Machine-gun instruments; 
theory of indirect laying; miniature TOG problems; proficiency 
test in indirect laying 

Chapter VI. Marches, Camps, and Inspections: The Infantry 
pack; tent drill; display of equipment; conduct of marches; 
proficiency test in marching and camping; equipment tables 

Miscellaneous: Personal information; form for last will and 
testament 
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Gun drill; proficiency 


LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED 
50c Postpaid 


Substantial discounts on quantity orders 
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a soldier with a learned doctor who is Master of Armouries 
at the Tower of London. The authors use no cheap and 
superficial popul: izing devices, but plunge right in with 
a straightforward simplicity which, with the subject, 
makes theirs peculiarly a soldier's book. 

It is, to be sure, on the antiquarian side and, of course, 
of especial interest to the Ordnance chaps. It will appes al 
also to the more contemplative spirits in other arms and 
services. It will be of especial use to military historians 
and will be indispensable to military artists; but only the 
hardier, hairy-eared field soldiers who scorn the printed 
word except the necessary manuals, really need pass it by. 

The body of the book 1s artlessly spiced with curtous 
bits of lore. The appendix on muskets, rifles, and carbines, 


is of speci: al interest to foot soldiers. By and large, this is 


a very good little book. J. M.S. 
: Si : 
INFANTERIE GREIFT AN op Infantry Attacks), 
by Lieutenant Colonel Rommeil, German Army. Pots- 


I udwig V oggenreiter Verlac. 1937, 


5 


dam: 


8o sketches. $3. oo. 


357 pages ; 


The author rel: ites his b: attle ex eriences asa young sub- 
Notes and 
comments follow the narrative of each action along the 
Like its proto- 


altern of infantry during the World War. 


lines of the well known /nfantry in Battle 
type, it is an interesting and instructive record of infantry 
in battle under varied conditions and circumstances. 


At. €. t. 
o:i deel 
ELEMENTS OF ORDNANCE. By Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Thomas J]. Hayes, Professor of Ordnance and 

Science of Gunnery, USMA. New York: John Wiley 

& Sons, Inc., 1938; 715 pages; $6.50. 

This new textbook, as Colonel Hayes writes in his pre- 
face, is essentially a revision of Lieutenant Colonel Earl 
McFarland’s Textbook of Ordnance and Gunnery, of 
1929, which in turn contained revised chapters from Gen- 
eral W. H. Tschappat’s still earlier text Ordnance and 
Gunnery. © ‘olonel Hayes has brought his work up to 
date by many important additions, but has done more 
than that. He has written a remarkably clear treatise of < 
difficult technical subject. 

Some twenty years ago this reviewer was certain that a 
course based on an older textbook on ordnance and gun- 
nery was going to rob the Infantry (or any other arm, 
for that matter) of an otherwise reasonably bright young 
man. It might have been easier work studying a text as 
simply and clearly written as Colonel Hayes’. But the 
subject matter still looks pretty hard in places. 

Ne ae, 
DIE GLUCKHAFTE BATTERIE (The Lucky Bat- 
tery), by Lieutenant General Marx, German Army. 

Potsdam: Ludwig Voggenreiter Verlag, 1937. $3.00. 


The author, then a captain of field artillery records his 
recollections and experiences as commander of the 2d Bat- 


tery, 69th Field Artillery of the Imperial German Army 
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during the mobile campaign of IgI4. [t is an int 


story 


all soldiers of the World War. A. L. I. 
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sting 
of active-service incidents with anecdotes fam ‘jar to 


y y A 


The War Department. Study the cover on the nexe 
Army List and Directory that you see. 
Puerto Rico. The 295th Infantry traces its descene 
from a Spanish Colonial military unit that was on 
ganized in the sixteenth century and defended San 
Juan against the English in 1598. 
The ad Infantry. See Spaulding, The United States 
Army in Peace and War, pages 148, 480-483, for 
the complete explanation. 
General George Gordon 
born at Cadiz, Spain, in 1815. 
Major General John F. O’Ryan, ORC, 
commander of the 27th Division. 
Major General Hugh L 
mission, being Acting Secretary of War at the time, 
A warrant officer of the British Household Cavalry. 
-The Life Guards and The Royal Horse Guards— 
corresponding in rank to sergeant-major in other 
regiments. 
Do nothing; the lad is right. In July, 1861, the Gen- 
eral-in-C hief of the U areal States Army was Lieu 
tenant General Winfield Scott, born in Petersburg, 
Virginia; 


Getty sburg. Meade was 


the wartime 


. Scott signed his own com- 


and the senior officer on the Confederate 
aie throughout the war was General Samuel 
Cooper, who hailed from Hackensack, New Jersey. 
He was an interpreter, or, perhaps more exactly, an 
officer of the Corps of Interpreters. 

In 1799, by Section g of the Act of March 3 of that 
year. 

Thomas Conway. 

In the officers’ 
sioned officer, 


The cornet is a commis- 
that rank being traditionally the 
equivale nt of “ ensign’ in the calediay. both of which 
today would be simply second lieutenant. 

The son of Edward Bates, Attorney General in Lin- 
coln’s first administration. 


qu. arters. 


namely, 
as Alaska is the only state or territory for 
which National Guard units are authorized by law 
but not actually organized. 


The number of soldiers it has enrolled, 
none, 


By the spacing of the buttons on his coat: Brigadier 
General, buttons by twos; Major General, by chreelt 
Lieutenant General, 3-4-3; and General, by fours. 
Martin Van Buren. All his predecessors, being 
born prior to 1776, were English subjects at birth. 
By his collar ornaments, the spacing of the buttons 
on his coat, and the plume on his he: adgear. 

The Transportation Corps. 


8. 


Switzerland, where a general 1 1s only appointed 1 in 
the event of war or emergency, such as mobilization. 
The highest peacetime rank is Colonel of Division. 
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